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Myr objec in obtruding theſe ſheets en 
the Public will be fully anſwered, if they 
ſhould be the means of attracting the at- 
tention of our governors and reformers to 
Ariſtotle's incomparable Treatiſe on Politics, : 
_ which will enable the one to proceed on 
ſteady principles of policy; and, perhaps, 
rteſtrain the Democratical fanaticiſm of the 5 


others. 


Though the Stagirite is an object of uni- 
verſal praiſe with every writer who has 
had occaſion to mention him, yet Ian 
fully of opinion there are but few, Who 

have peruſed his works with due attention. 
However, what Mr. Selden ſays of him who was 

one of the moſt learned and judicious men 

: that mas ever produced, is ſo very re- 

| markable, 
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markable, that I ſhall lay it before the rea- 
der. In his Table Talk, article Truth, he 
affirms, that there never breathed that perſen 
70 whom mankind was more beholden. It would : 
be impertinent in me to add any thing 
after ſuch an eulogium from ſuch a charac- 
ter. Though I cannot help remarking that 
in this work, Mr. Selden ſeems frequently L 
to glance at the Democratical Reveries of 75 
ene Milton, Kc. 
I have avoided all metaphyſical diſquiſi- : 
tions as being of little utility, frequently 


impertinent, and only bewildering perſons 5 
unaccuſtomed to them; it being my view to 


lay the pure utile before the reader; con- 
vinced that in this ſtate it will make its 
wages impreſſion. 

have inſerted a few political r reveries 186 


0 own, for which I muſt claim the 


reader's indulgence, Not expecting to 
have any readers who have not peruſed 
Mr. Burke's Reflections, 1 thought it unne 
ceſſary to ſwell this eſſay th 3 a repetition . 


of his arguments, when coinciding in opt: 5 
nion with him. 8 


RE. 


ON THE | 


REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, 


i Having been engaged for ſome time paſt | 
in a literary enquiry concerning the faith of the 
Chriitians. during the firfl ages of the Church; 
and though naturally far more inclined to po- 
litical than ecclefiaſtical ſubjects, yet I was ſo 
cCircumſtanced, that, had I paid any particular 


attention to the former, I would have loſt the 
fruits of what I had collected regarding the lat- 


ter; my mind unfortunately not being of that 


pliable nature, as that of ſome celebrated Mo- 


derns, who can vary their ſtudies ad libitum, and 
1 preſume without any of them ſuffering by it. 
In compariſon of ſuch geniuſes, I can be ſcarcelß 


deemed an ideot, being ſenſible of an immedi- 


ate confuſion of ideas, when any new ſubject 
| forces itſelf upon my attention. However, 
Ariſtotle reconclies me ſomewhat to myſelf 
e % ne os 


—— 


. 1 
for this limitedneſs of intellect, as he obſerves 
that a man cannot eaſily pay attention to 
many things at the ſame time; by ſame time 
meaning days, months, or years, if the ſub- 


ject ſhould be found to demand the entire 


attention for ſuch a ſpace. As this philoſopher | 


attained to a more ſolid and comprehenſive ' 
* knowledge than ever it has fallen to the lot 
of any other man to arrive at; it may be 
preſumed, that that method which he recom- 
mends to others, was the fame which he him- 
. ſelf purſued. 


The many difigrecable. feelings I was s fre- 


quently conſcious of, during this ſtate, by find- ER 
ing myſelf debarred from making myſelf maſ- 
ter of thoſe cauſes which led to the French revo- 


ution, and of the proceedings of the National 


Aſſembly, can only be conceived by thoſe per- 
ſons commonly called Democratiſts, and WhO 
beſides can ſay with Terence, 


6 Homo fun, human at a _ | alienum puto, 


However L ſubmitted to what 1 Wed my 


duty: and having at length brought the enquiry 
to a period which enabled me to diſcontinue 

it for a while, I have ſeized the intermediate 
5 time, 


. 
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time, before I recommence my eccleſiaſtical fu- | 
dies, to confider what has been advanced concern 
ing this revolution. Though it appears to be won- 
derful to others, yet I confeſs it does not appear 
to be ſo to me; for, when in France about ten 
years ago, I found the middle claſs of people al- 
moſt univerſally of one ſentiment, namely, alienat- 
ed from the eſtabliſned government in church 
and ſtate, and wiſhing in their ſtead that of Eng- | 
land. Nay, happening to be at Straſburgh when 
the news of Rodney's victory arrived there, I 
was preſent when a young officer, in the preſence 
of at leaſt twenty others, held forth upon the 
advantages of a free political conſtitution, in_ 
compariſon of that of F rance, with great ability 
for perhaps an hour. So that, upon the arrival 
of the news in July, 1789, of the oppoſition to 
the King's will, manifeſted by the National Aſ- 
ſembly, Imade up my mind concerning its final 
iſſue, namely, that the government of that coun- 
1 try would become a pure Democracy; which 
eeiuery circumſtance that bas fince taken place, | 
3 ſtrongly points out will be the cataſtrophe. 
While in this ſtate of mind Mr. Burke's Re- 
RO; Feftion on the Revolution in France were announced, 
and ſhortly after a hoſt of anſwerers. Before 
1 proceeded to a careful peruſal of either the one 
or the other, i it occurred to me that a previous 8 
5 | B TS exami- 
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examination of Ariſtotle s Treatiſe on Politics 
might enable me to form a wue judgement upon 
the queſtion. For, from my knowledge of ſeveral 
of the Democratifts, I could entertain no doubt 
of the praiſe-worthineſs of their motives : and I | 
ſhould have made the ſame conclufion in regard | 
of Mr. Burke, though I had no knowledge what- 
ever of his character, except from fame, which 
has proclaimed him a perfect philanthropiſt, and 
as ſuch muſt, in the main, agree with his op- 
ponents, in having the welfare of man for his ob- 
ject, though he might differ from them with re- 
gard to the means, namely, the mode of govern - 
ment upon which it in a great meaſure depends. 
I therefore ſuſpected that there might be ſome- 
thing wrong in the principles upon which each 
of them had founded very different concluſions 
with reſpect to the French revolution. 


Before Iproceed farther, I donot think it irrele- 


vant to obſerve here, that until within theſe two 

years, I have been among the foremoſt of the De- 

mocratiſts: nor did I begin to ſuſpect the political 

| ſoundneſs of the principles of this party, till the 

buſineſs of the wool bill had been ſettled about 
two years ago in Parliament, ſo much againſt . | 

the true intereſt of Great Britain: But during 
the diſcuffion of which, though a bill of the moſt 


Anu oa equences, there could ſcarcely be got a 


ſufficient 


1 5 
ſufficient number of Members to form a Houſe 
upon the days on which it was to be agitated ; 
for the very obvious reaſon, that had they at- 
tended and voted, agreeably to their conviction, 
againſt the bill, they would have thereby endan - 
gered their being returned repreſentatives in the 
following parliament. —For, not like the ſcat- 
tered country gentlemen, who never act upon 
ſyſtem, or as one body, had the manufacturing 
promoters of that bill been diſappointed in their 
object, the manufacturers throughout the king- 
dom, in every branch, would have entered into 
a private, nay, perhaps into a public combina- 
tion, to vote againſt thoſe Members, who were 


inimical to it. I am inclined to think that the 


Miniſter himſelf might have got a hint, that 
if the bill did not paſs, the manufacturing 
Intereſt would declare itſelf againſt him, for, 
from the difficulty of making up a Houſe at 
times I weakly imagined that the bill would 
fall to the ground, for this reaſon only, being 
the mildeſt death it could receive.--But ſuch a 
| hint, if there was a hint given, quickly pro- 
cured a ſufficient number of Members to attend. 
This affair ſatisfied me, that there was ſome- 
oc, thing wrong in the principles I had. adopted. 
For I at once ſaw, that, were there eſtabliſhed 


- ſuch a repreſentation of the People as I had 


hitherto 
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hitherto contended for, it would be impoſlible, 


without bloodſhed, ever to rectify ſuch devia- 


tions from univerſal benefit to the peculiar ad- 
vantage of one claſs of the people, in whoſe 
power the electing the Repreſentatives would 
| neceſſarily ever hereafter be. I thence con- 
| cluded, that in every well ordered State all perſons 
depending on others, (as manufacturers upon the 


Maſter- manufacturers) for their daily bread, ought 


not to be entruſted with any political privileges, either 
in regard of chooſing Members of Parliaments, or 
elefting Magiſtrates. For, depending on their 
_ employers, their extreme ignorance might ren- 
der them dangerous inſtruments in the hands of 
a faction. Such mechanics Ariſtotle calls ſlaves, 5 

devaos, * 3. ch. 5. FE 


It is with difficulty men correct their own 


erroneous notions: yet, by the current of my 
thoughts concerning the excluſion of thoſe per- 


ſons from having a ſhare in the government 


who depended upon others for their daily bread ; 
I was, I may fay, neceſſarily led to diſcover that 
there was another claſs of people, which, in like 


manner, in every well - ordered government, 


ought to be equally excluded from interfering 
politically in what concerned government; 

namely, all thoſe who bought 10 ſell again, or who | 

lived 469 nahick. For uch perſons, being neceſ- 


* 8 


E 
farily taken up eight or ten hours in the daß 
with their buſinefs, have not time ſufficiently to 
reflect upon political queſtions, or regulations, 
to enable them to form a proper judgment of 

their own, with regard to the probable conſe- 
quences of them. As this cannot be diſputed, 


t neceſſarily follows, that, unleſs we chooſe to 


follow a very different practice in regard of 
government, from what we do in the other con- 
cCerns of life, all perſons, who are ſo taken up 
with their reſpective trades or buſineſs, as neceſ- 
ſarily to preclude their attending to other con- 
cerns, ſhould not, in a well-ordered ſtate, be al - 
lowed any political privileges, no more than 
| thoſe perſons who maintain themſelves by their 
daily labour. Farther, perſons of this deſcrip- 
tion in general (though I acknowledge there are 
many exceptions) are ſo given up to pelf, or the 
making of money, that the proſperity of che 
country is a very ſecondary object with them. 
Having come to theſe concluſions, which ap- 
peared to me to be fo well founded, and obvious, 
that I thought no ingenuous, candid, or diſpaſ- 
ſionate perſon could object to them, whatever 
might be the ſentiments of this Juſtly celebrated 
ancient, I took up Ariſtotle's Treatiſe upon 
Politics, and was not a little ſurpriſed to find 
that theſe two elaſſes of men are particulariy ob- 


jected 


I 1 
jecded to by him; ; apainſt their having any po- 
litical privileges veſted in them, and for thoſe 


very obvious reaſons which had occurred to my- 


ſelf. Fortified by ſuch an authority, I entertain 
no doubt of the ſolidity of them. Nay, I know that 
they are ſo by my own experience; and though 


the experience of an individual will by no means 
' Juſtify a general concluſion, I believe few per- 


ſons who have canvaſſed counties, cities, &c. 


but have had ample experience of it, The fact 
being indiſputable, it will bring Mr. Burke and 
his antagoniſts much nearer to one another than 
could be expected, unleſs indeed that the Demo- 
_ cratiſts, in the phrenzy of their zeal, ſhould boldly 
run counter to all experience. The authority 
of this celebrated antient ſhould have the more 
weight upon this queſtion, as having flouriſhed 
juſt before, I may fay, the extinction of the 
| Grecian republics, it is obvious, that he muſt 
have had greater advantages in perceiving and 
conſidering the defects of this mode of govern- 


ment than what moderns can poſſeſs. N 
Some, perhaps, may imagine that this trea · 


tie of Ariſtotle's, inſtead of flowing from thoſe 

principles implanted by the All- wiſe Creator in 
the breaſt of every human creature, is only a 
ſyſtem, or rather a ſcheme adapted, after the 
event, to explain the cauſes of the deſtruction 
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of theſe republics. But in this they would do 
him great injuſtice. For, ſo far from his trea- 


tiſe being regulated by what ought to be deemed 


only caſual events, it in fact unfolds the cauſes 


of proſperity and misfortune, even of thoſe 
Republics which periſhed after him: what he 


has advanced on this head, concerning Carthage, 


| whoſe fate he pronounced a century before the 
firſt Punie War, is very remarkable, and the 
more ſo as he ſpeaks very highly of its political 
conſtitution. But his ſagacious mind was not 
ſo dazzled by ſome of the beauties of it, as to 
make him inſenſible of its peculiar defects. His 

principles farther explain how it has happened, 
that the Swiſs governments, notwithſtanding 
their very defective political conſtitutions, have 
been ſo little, if at all, ſubject to ſeditions: and 
why the more extenſive kingly governments 


of Europe, notwithſtanding their ſtill more de- 


fective forms of government, are ſo free of the 
ſame defect. In a word, I will venture to af- 
firm, that there are more juſt notions concern- 
Ing government in this ſingle treatiſe, which does 
not even exiſt entire, than in all the books which 
have been written on the ſame ſubject for two 
_ thouſand years. I have read Machiavel, whom 
one of our hiſtorians, I think, calls the Prince 
of Politicians, and Harrington, Sydney, Locke, 


2B: Ke, 
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&c. yet I ſcruple not to affirm, that if compared 


with Ariſtotle, they merit not the appellation of 
children. 


We have an Englich tit of this trea- 
tiſe by a Mr. Ellis, but whether judiciouſſy ex- 


ecuted or not, I can ſay nothing, having never 
ſeen it. If it be not well expounded by this 


gentleman, whoever would give a good tranſla- 


tion of it, would be entitled to the e 
of a Benefactor of his Countrys 


Every writer whom I have met with, who 


' mentions Ariſtotle, ſpeaks of him as by far the 
firſt of philoſophers. I have only read his Trea- 
tiſe upon Politics, which, though a part is loft, 
contains every thing that is well advanced upon 
government, in all the other treatiſes I have met 
with upon that ſubject : beſides its being far 
more clearly developped. It is evident from ſe- 
veral paſſages in this treatiſe, that it depended 
or connected with his Treatiſe on Ethics or Mo- 
rals; and of courſe was founded upon his accu- 
rate and extenfive knowledge of the human 


heart, which enabled him to foreſee conſe- 
quences, not only which were to come to paſs 


| ſhortly after his own time, but even it may be 
ſaid, to all eternity; or while man . | 
his preſent affections, | 


| Not- | 


1 
Notwithſtanding the univerſal praiſe which is 
beſtowed upon this eminent philoſopher, yet 
that his writings are very much unknown, nay, 
perhaps even by thoſe who praiſe him, is very 
evident, from no notice having been at all taken 
of what he had advanced concerning govern- 
ment in his Treatiſe on Politics, during the 
American war, or the late commotions in 
; France. | 
It is not my i intention to offer a complete gi ana- 
lyſis of this treatiſe of Ariſtotle'ss My object is 
only to point out thoſe perſons in whom this 
writer would veſt the government, which are 
| preciſely thoſe, whom. I have already mention- 
ed: namely, thoſe who have a ſufficiency to enable 
them to live idle lives; and excluding from any ſhare 
#1 it thoſe others who depend on their labour for their 
| daily bread; as alſo all thoſe who buy to fell again, 
or that live by traffic. As the determining in what 
perſons the government ought to be veſt& is the 
foundation upon which the entire fabric of civil 
polity ſhould be erected, the being agreed upon 
this head is indiſpenſably neceſſary, ere any 
thing ſhould be farther advanced. I ſhall there- 
fore take it as a thing proved, that perſons ne- i 
ceſſarily dependent, and thoſe others whoſe ob- 
ject is ſordid pelf, ought to be excluded from 
| all, concern in the government of a ſtate; ; which I 
B 2 N think : 


[ 12 ] 


think ſhould not be allowed to be an extraordi- 
nary conceſſion from the Democrates, till they 
are able to adduce one ſingle inſtance of a go- 
vernment, in which perſons of either of theſe de- 


{criptions were a conſtituent part, which deſerved 


the name of a well-arranged government, in 5 
which the ſecurity of the perſon and property 


of the individual was chiefly, or at all conſulted, 


when ſuppoſed to interfere with their inter- 


eſts, and in which an individual might employ 


his intellectual faculties, as was moſt agreeable to 
him without perſonal danger. For theſe cir- 
: cumſtances, and theſe circumſtances only, entitle 
aà political conſtitution to the 8 of a 


happy, ſafe, and equal government. 
It may perhaps be aſked, who are thoſe per- | 


| ſons, which may be ſaid to have a ſufficiency 


to enable them to live without having recourſe 


to bodily labour for their ſupport. Here J pro- 
fels that Ariſtotle affords no clue to direct me. 


Perhaps in that part of his Treatiſe upon Po- 


litics which is loſt, this very neceſſary queſ- 


tion had been reſolved. If ſo, as the loſs is ir- 
reparable, it depends on the moderns t to fill up 


the chaſm. 


Having little dependance upon my « own ſaga- 


gacity, what I ſhall offer upon this head, how- - 
ever concluſive and ſolid i it may appear to my- 


ſelf, 


ſelf, I ſhall entertain great ſuſpicion of, when 
unſupported by, I e almoſt lay, my infal- 
ible guide. 


It is obvious, that the faine l revenue, | 
or cenſus, differs in value according to the ſitua- 


tion of the place where the valuation is made. 


For inſtance 190. is of far leſs value at London 


than at John a Groat's Houſe, that is, it has far 


leſs power; which is what I here mean by 
value. It is evident that a man of 500l. a year 
in Middleſex is a man of little political influ- 
ence in conſequence of his fortune: but in the 
north of Scotland a perſon of ſuch an eſtate 
| would be a perſon of ſome conſequence : there- 
fore, if the cenſus was to be determined direftly as 
the income there would be great injuſtice : Fan: 
in this caſe perſons of much greater political 


conſequence and independence would be ex- 


cluded all ſhare in the government, in conſe- 


quence of their property lying at a diſtance 


from the capital, which rendered it of leſs no- 
minal value, though of more real influence, tan 
another nearer the capital of a greater annual 
income. The proprietor would juſtly deem this 5 
injuſtice, which would give riſe to heart-burn- 
ings, diſlatisfactions, &c. the forerunners of ſe- 1 


+ ditions, &c. | 


The 
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| quence of the conſtituent Members of the State, 


and this I apprehend may, in a great meaſure, 


be effected by the price of labour. For inſtance, 


a labuuring man in Middleſex, with his family, 
will be able to earn three times more money in a 
year, than a labouring man and family will do in 

the north of Scotland. As this cannot be diſ- 


puted, it follows, that zoo. a year in the north of 
Scotland is equal in influence to 1500l. a year in 


Middleſex : becauſe it commands an equal por- 


tion of labour. Though little acquainted with 


- the inhabitants of thoſe two countries, I am in- 
clined to think, that a gentleman of cool. a year 

in the north of Scotland, is at leaſt equal in 

perſonal conſequence and reſpectability with a 


gentleman of thrice that income in Middleſex. 


Having, as I apprehend, diſcovered the pro- 
per medium tor regulating the cenſus, it may be 
ſecondly demanded, what I deem to be a pro- 
per cenſus, or annual income, to entitle its poſ- 
ſeſſor to be a citizen, or have a ſhare in the go- 
vernment, either directly or indirectly? This 
J apprehend is alſo | in a great meaſure anſwered. 
For, as the earnings of the labourer are in general 
held to be half of the amount of the earnings or 


in come 


The de been then i is, to find out ſome object 
which will for ever determine the relative conſe- 


fs 
* 
2 
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income of himſelf and family, it follows, that 
that perſon who enjoys a certain annuity for his 
on life of ſuch amount as to double the earnings 
or income of the labourer wherever he happens 
to reſide, ought to be deemed to be a perſon 
Who may ſupport himſelf without manual la- 
bcur, or lead an idle life. So that if the earn- 
ings of a labourer and his family in Middleſex 
amount to gol. a year, ſo much ſhould his annual 
life- income amount to who reſides in Middleſex, 
to entitle him to the privilege of voting for 
Repreſentatives in Parliament. But in the north 
of Scotland, where the earnings of a labouring 
man and his family perhaps exceed not the ird 
part of 50l. or 160. 135. 4d. a cenſus or annual 
life income of 160. 1 39. 4d. ought to be deemed _ 
there, as having equal power, to be equivalent 
to an annual income of ol. in Middleſex, and 
ſufficient to entitle. its poſſeſſor to the ſame pri- 
vileges as the inhabitant of Middleſex of a 


triple greater annual income. So that, as the 


labourer's wages would be throughout the king- 
dom, ſo in like manner ſhould be the inconie, 
throughout the ſeveral paits of the kingdom, 
required to entitle its poflcflor io the privileges 
of citizenſhip, that is, of voting for Repreſenta- 


tives, or of being elected a Repreſentative, or of _ 


| acting as a Jury man: : or, as Arittotle conciſely 
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ſays, 2 perſon capable of paſſi ng judgment and of 
being a Magi irate. TW Kale xen 1 * Ps 
Lib. 3. e. 1. 


What Ariſtotle has advanced concerning go- 


vernment is ſo ſimple, ſo clear, and ſo con- 
vincing, when compared to the indiſtinct muddy 
writings of the moderns, that it alone evinces 
that theſe in general have preſumptuouſiy written 
from their own imaginations, unſupported by 
any experience, ſince they muſt have known of 
the exiſtence of this inimitable, though imper- 
fe, treatiſe on government, which could not be 
locked up from them on account of their gene- 
ral proficiency in the dead languages. A trea- 
tiſe alſo compoſed by. the ableſt head that ever 
exiſted; and upon a more general experience 
than will ever again perhaps offer itſelf to man. 
This incomparable philoſopher obſerves, that 
there are three diſtinct ſorts of direct, ſtraight, or 
legitimate governments; 1. e. governments in 
which the governors and governed are in uniſon, each 
approving of the eſtabliſhed political conſtitution 
of the State: namely, the Kingly, which firſt of 
all takes place in infant ſocieties, the Members 
of which, after agreeing to ſome laws and regu- 
lations concerning the general government, ap- 
Point one of themſelves to be King (Bares) 


to enforce them; and when any thing unpro- 
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vided for occurs, he was commiſſioned to act 


according to his judgment. The reaſon why 


this power was veſted in one man, Ariftotle 
aſſigns to be, the difficulty of finding many per- 
ſons, in the firſt ſtages of ſociety, capable of 
executing the powers of government. This ap- 
pears to me to be not only ſolid; but alſo a juſt 
delineation of the governments which exiſt 
among the North Americans and other newly . 
: diſcovered ſavages. | 


The ſecond fort of direft government is, 7 


where the powers of government are veſted in 


the be of the inhabitants; elected or choſen to 


their reſpective offices by the other Members of 
the Community. T his ſort of government he 
calls an Ariſtocracy. Election being that which 
conſtituted it to be ſuch: it being eſſential to it. 


The third ſort of direct government, and to 


which, in preference to every other form, he 
gives a decided preference, as being the moſt 
conducive towards promoting the temporal pro- 
ſperity and the mental improvement of its Mem- 
bers, is what he calls a Politeia or Common- 
wealth. To form ſuch a political conſtitution 
it is neceſſary, that the ſupreme council of the 
nation, be it called Senate, Great Council, or 
Parliament, ſhould be compoſed of a certain number 
of citizens elected VIVA VOCE, who of courſe | 


8 3 Would 


E : 
would be chiefly the richeſt and moſt powerful citizens: = 
and a proportionate or equal number of other citizens | 
choſen BY SUFFRAGE who of conſequence would 
be the moſt virtuous part of the citizens. Were 
theſe choſen by eleftion, he obſerves, that only 
ſuch would in general be elected as were agree- 
able to the rich, and therefore i in this caſe — 
be diſpenſed with as of no uſe. 
| Thoſe of our modern reformers, who infiſt 
upon our Members of the Commons 'Houſe of Par- 
ianent being viva voce elected, would be guilty 
of an abſurdity, or a felo de ſe, according to Ari- 
ſtotle: for ſuch Members, inſtead of being De- 
mocrates, or defenders of the rights of the lorer 
claſſes of the citizens, would be Ariflocrates, 1 
cannot help recommending to them, in their 
future exertions for the public good, to be 
guided by this great philoſopher, who ſeems 
to have profited from his obſervations. 
How greatly muſt the liberal reader of this 
| treatiſe conceive of Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon, who countenanced and cheriſhed the 
man who ſo clearly, and philoſophically aſſerted 
the happineſs and welfare of the human ſpecies, 
00: be the ultimate object, and primum mobile of 
every lawful government. Great ſouls have no 
fear. They feel their own ſuperiority. Their 
— . is to cheriſh the ſublime and virtuous 
cha- 
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characters wherever they are likely to be met 


with. 7 
Ariſtotle, beriog ſet forth theſe "PER ſorts of 


 direft government, obſerves, that there are cor- 
ruptions of each of them: of the , when the 
King, inſtead of acting upon principles of gene- 


ral good, acts from ſelf/h motives, preferring his 


own intereſt to that of the citizens at large. 
This mode of governing he calls a Tyranny. 


Secondly, when the Ariſtocracy, or the beſt and 


richeſt Members of a ſtate, manage the public 
affairs with the view of benefiting themſelves, 
regardleſs of the general intereſt of the citizens: 
this he. calls an Oligarch. Thirdly, when the 
powers of government being veſted in the 
general body of the citizens, the public affairs 
are carried on in ſuch a manner as to favour the 
Poor only, who are neceſſarily the majority of 
every ſociety, regardleſs of the rights of the 


Rich: This ſort of government he calls a De- 


mocracy. According to this philoſopher then 
there are three ſorts of giref or lawful govern- 
ments, namely, Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and a Po- 
| Titeia, or a Commonwealth compoſed of an Ariſ- 
tocracy and a Democracy combined in one Coun- 
eil: and three corruptions of theſe : Tyranny, 
: Oligarchy, and e All other forms of 


. C 3 govern- 
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government be ſhews to be deviations, more or 
leſs, from one or other of theſe. 
Alriſtotle further ſhews, that the natural pro- : 
orels « of government is firſt Monarchy - ſecondly 
Ariſtocracy—thirdly Oligarchy—fourthly Ty- 
ranny—fifthly a Democracy. Alſo that wealth 
is the polar ſtar of Oligarchies : honour of Ariſ- 
| tocracies : and liberty of Democracies : the 
truth of which both ancient and modern hiſtory 
have evinced. Our modern reformers would 
think their cauſe was loſt, were they to admit 
that Kingly government was the firſt lawful go- 
vernment, as founded upon conſent : and ſtill 
more, that Ariſtocracy was the next in fucceſ- 
ſion. But this was no ſtumbling block in the 

way of Ariſtotle : For he placed the foundation 
of government upon the aſſent of the citizens, 
that is, of thoſe perſons who had entered upon 
their j#ftieth year, and who were able to ſup- 
port themſelves without labour: and who muft 
in every government be a very different ſet of 
people from a baſe populace, or ſordid ſhop- 
| keepers, manufacturers, and tallow-chandlers, as 
they are in general : In ſhort he lays it down, 
that an equal Commonwealth can be only con- 
ſtituted among a highly improved people, in 
which the c citizens mould receive a public edu- 

5 1 cation, 5 


E 
cation, chat they might hereafter be uſeful ei- 
tizens. 
We modern reformers, it ſeems, are always 
above or below the mark. If a public educa- 

tion is to be the adopted mode, our notions 
become ſublime; and all the people are to be 
publicly educated, The Grecian common- 
wealths are quoted as examples of its fea- 
g fibility. But no Greek ever entertained ſuch 
a romantic idea. The ordinary education of 


the middle claſſes in life does not ſecure 7 | 


| them from falling victims to every ſpecies of 
vice: and yet he would be a hardy adventurer, 
who would declare, that the education intended 
for the children of the poor by Sunday ſchools, 
approaches, in any eſſential reſpect, to that 
which the children of the decent claſſes of life | 
actually do receive. 
Ariſtotle, having diſcriminated the e en 
| tioned fix ſorts of government, obſerves, that all 
the evils which have ſprung up in ſocieties, have 
ariſen from two cauſes : firſt, by thoſe perſons, 
Who being ſenſible that they were equal to other 
| Perſons in one reſpect, thought they were equal 
to them in every reſpect: for theſe having ſhewn, 
| that by nature, all men are equal, they there- 
fore claimed equal rights : but he obſerves, that 
this mode of arguing is ſophiſtical, being from 
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the particular to the univerſal : beſides, theogh 
it be granted, that by nature all men are equal, 
yet ſociety baving had for its object the preſer- 
vation and ſecurity of the already acquired property 
In the individuals, in whom it was at that time 
veſted ; its firſt members, therefore, muſt have 
been proprietors, Hence it is evident, that if 
other indiv iduals, without property, Joined them- 5 
ſelves to this ſociety, they would not be intitied 
to a portion of the properties of the firſt, or 
conſtituent members of the ſociety. It is even 
obvious, that they might think themſelves fortu- 
nate in being entertained as ſervants or ſlaves. 
i. he Second cauſe of the misfortunes which 
ſoring up in ſocieties, is, that thoſe individuals, 
who, in fome reſpects, as the advantages of for- | 
tune, birth, &c. being ſuperior to other men, 
conclude that they are therefore ſuperior to them 
in every reſpect ; this being alſo obviouſly argu- 
ing from the particular to the univerſal : for 
| perſons of this diſpoſition, proud of their acci- 
dental advantages, by claiming the ſolid ones 
of governing their inferiors, gave riſe to ſedi- 
tions, which terminated either in victory or de- 
feat, in an Oligarchy or a Democracy, Few,I 
apprehend, are ſo unverſed in human affairs as 
not to have been frequently ſenſible of theſe ſo- 
Phiſtical 
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phi iſtical modes of arguing in the advocates of 
Oligarchy and Democracy. 
The great object of every legiſlator, accord- 
ing to this profound philoſopher, ſhould be to 
diſcover what mode of government would moſt 
conduce to the happineſs of thoſe individuals, 1 85 
who can live according to their fancies, that is, idle 
lives, without following any calling or profeſſion. 


This I apprehend is contrary to every political 


idea actually received among mankind, be them 
advocates of tyranny—of Oligarchy—of Ariſto- 
cracy—or of Democracy I truſt, eee, on 
thall evince its juſtneſs. 
Bauch a mode of government he lays down to 
be this: the magiſtrates to be ELECTED bythe 
people; for theſe ſhould always be the princi- 
pal perſons of the State. —Secondly, a Council, 
Senate, or Parliament, partly choſen by election, 
and partly by ſaffrage, and of courſe compoſed of 
the firſt and richeſt citizens, and of the beſt and 
moſt virtuous: each thus'tempering the other, — 
The ultimate judgment, or of giving verdicts, to 
be in the citizens, that is, of thoſe who had a 
| wherewithal to ſupport themſelves without labour. 
Alriſtotle farther obſerves, that no perſon 
ſhould be capable of acting as a citizen, or as 
we would ſay, of having the privilege of voting 
for a Repreſentative 1 in Parliament, or acting as 


a Jury- 


0 + 


| 4 1 5 : before he had compleated his forty- 


ninth year : neither ſhould he be capable of being 


returned as a Repreſentative for Parliament, 


nor of acting as a Juryman after his ſeventieth 


year. In what light would our beardleſs legiſ- 
lators hold ſuch a regulation. It was not ad- 
vanced upon the authority of Vandalic or Gothic 
| wiſdom, or rather abſurdity, It is the reſult of 


the combined and matured wiſdom fortified by 
experience of the wiſeſt people hitherto known. 
Before men have arrived at the perfection of 


their rational faculties, which Ariſtotle fixes at 
their fiftieth year, they ought not to be entruſted. 
with the management of the public concerns of 
a great nation, where an error may entail ſo many 


evils upon poſterity. At the age of ſeventy, men 


begin to be too cautious, and have not ſufficient 


enterprize to ſeize the fortunate incidents per- 


petually offering themſelves, which would tend 


to the benefit of the community, 


Ariſtotle obſerves that the feafible only ſhould 
be attempted, when a reform in government is 
in contemplation. Might not then a partial re- 


form take place immediately among ourſelves: 


but with regard to this laſt particular concern- 

ing the legiſlative age, the evil day, © when 
5 children would ceaſe to rule over us, might . 
be, 
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5 be, and perhaps with advantage too, poſtponed 


for twenty or twenty-five years. 
Perhaps it may be thought, that Ariſtotle 


having chiefly in view the ſmall Grecian repub- 
Hes, his obſervations concerning the beſt form 
of government relate only to very circumſcribed 
| nates ; but he will greatly deceive himſelf who 
makes ſuch a conclufion. For this philoſopher's 
' wiſh was that all Greece ſhould be reduced into 
a fingle republic, in order that it might be en- 
abled thereby to conquer the world, and effec- 
tually promote the happineſs of all its inhabi- 
tants, by the eſtabliſhment of good govern- | 
ments: and doubtleſs intended that his maxims 
| thould be applicable to a commonwealth, com- 
poſed of all the republics in Greece, which 
would have been, with regard to extent and po- 
pulation, the moſt extenfive and populous hi- 
therto known: and evinces, contrary to what 
| has been advanced by Lord Kaimes and others, 


that a republican form of government is not 


ſolely adapted to ſtates of ſmall extent; at leaſt 


that they are not ſupported in their notion by the 


greateſt, without compariſon, of the antients. 


Perhaps the following {ketch for an improve- 


ment of our political conſtitution will not be 
found very repugnant to what Ariftotle teaches _ 
concerning ſuch modifications. The kingly 
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power to remain as it is: one Council conſiſting 
of fix hundred Members, of which three hundred 
to be choſen by election, who of courſe would be 

Lords, or Commoners of great conſequence from 
money or landed wealth: the other three hun- 


dred by ſuffrage, who we may ſuppoſe would 


be the moſt virtuous characters of the nation. 
The three kingdoms to be united, which ought 
to be effected, conte qui coute ; it might eoſt a mil- 


lion of money to influence the Iriſh to embrace 


a meaſure which would tend more to her hap- 


pineſs and proſperity than her fettered Parlia- 


ment will be able, or rather allowed, to effe& 
for centuries : the three kingdoms to be divided 
into certain divifions, as nearly equal in popu- 
lation, with reſpe& to citizens, as might be: 
each diviſion to return to the Great Coun- 


cil three Members E election, and three Mem- 


bers by ſuffrage, to continue Members of it, 


guamdiu fe bene geſſerint, or until the majo- 
rity of the citizens ſignified their defire to the 
proper officer of chooſing a new or other dele- 


gates: all the citizens to be entered in the 
Sberiff's or other returning officer's book; who 
| ſhould appoint an annual regular meeting upon a 
certain day, for regiſtering and examining the 
pretenſions of thoſe, who would offer themſelves 


for that purpoſe. As youre” perſon. ſhould be 
3 3 Bl = obliged 
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obliged to ſerve his country who was elected, 

did it happen that any of thoſe who were choſen 
by ſuffrage were perſons not poſſeſſing 10001; a 

year, freehold property ; the deficiency in this 
reſpect ought to be made up to them for their at- 
tendance out of the Treaſury. Beſides this great 
council, there oughtto be another of one hundred i 
Members, which ſhould enjoy the judicial power 
as at preſent exerciſed by the Houſe of Lords: 
one to be choſen by each of the hundred diviſions: 
to be perſons above fifty years of age: and each . 


of them to be entitled to 18001. a year from 


the Treaſury, while they acted in this capacity. 
The auditing the public accounts, of whatever 
nature: the puniſhing culprits, whom the exiſt- 
: ing laws would not affect, even capitally : that is, 
when they found it neceſſary they ſhould apply 
to the Great Council for an act of attainder, 
which, upon examining the caſe ſhould act ac- 


1 cording to its diſcretion : &c. &c. 


It ſtrikes me, that a judicature of this nature 
| would be much more unobjectionable than our 
Houſe of Lords. Legiſlators ſhould not be 

their own Expoſitors. I apprehend the judi- 

|  cature appointed by the Houſes of Commons and 
| Lords, from amongſt. their Members, to try 
Eaſt Indian culprits, labours under this defect. 
Ariſtotle was for having the Magiſtracy i in the 
| * 2 1 rich, 
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rich but elected: and the judicature, or that 
which paſſed ſentence, in the citizens. However, 
as our conſtitution actually exiſts, perhaps the 
preſent mode is in a great meaſure n. 
onable. 
I am farther to obferve, that veſting the powers 
of the community, or the right of citizenſhip, « or 
of voting for Repreſentatives, or of paſſing ſen- 
tence as Jurors, in perſons who enjoy a ſuffict- 
ency to enable them to live idle lives, and the 
having only one Great Council, or Houſe of Par- 
liament, is not ſo great an alteration from the 
feudal ſyſtem of government, as our preſent 
form. Originally there was only one Houſe of 
Parliament, compoſed of the tenants in capite : 
the chief of whom acquired the appellation of 
Barons, and whoſe voices were generally deci- 
five concerning the buſineſs in hand: this, inde- 
pendently of the expences which neceſſarily fol- 5 
lowed upon attending in Parliament, was the 
reaſon, why the poorer tenants in capite avoided 
attending: which was the leſs neceſſary, as what 
the greater tenants or Barons had determined in 
regard of themſelves proportionably took place 
with regard to them : ſo that the leſſer tenants in 
capite, were certain of having their rights defend- 
ed; for, except the greater tenants in capite, or the 
Barons were firſt opprefied, they could not be 
5 oppiethd, | 


6 29 J 
opprefits:” In like manner it is declared i in the 
great charter, that no man ſhould be condemned 
and puniſhed except in the judgment of his peers, 
or due proceſs of law. But who were peers or 
pares in thoſe days? doubtleſs neither deſpiſed 
ſhopkeepers, mechanics, nor manufacturers: 


they were tenants in capite, to whom this. appel- 


lation could at all apply: therefore the veſting 
the judicial power in thoſe who can pals idle 
lives, or live upon their income, would be not 
only acting agreeably to the judgment of Ariſ- 
totle, but alſo in a great meaſure to that of our 
| anceſtors ; for tenants. in capite muſt be allowed 
to have enjoyed ſuch a ſhare of this world's 
goods, as to have enabled them to live idle lives. 
That none but tenants i capite had originally 
a right of being preſent, or of being repreſented 
in Parliament, I apprehend, is proved by Doctor 
Henry, in his Hiſtory of England, and by Mr. 
Miller in his incomparable, one might almoſt 
ſay, divinely-inſpired Eſſay on the Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution. Thoſe who infinuate the contrary, 
without attempting a confutation of theſe learn- 
ed and ingenious writers, are meth; aks much 
to blame, as miſleading the people. . 
I ſhall now proceed to conſider the juſtneſs of 
Mr. Burke” 8 charge 8 8 85 the N ational Aſſem- 
bly, x 
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bly, namely, © that the Members of it are utterly 
„ incompetent to the work upon which they have 
* engaged: to wit, of forming a new political con- 
. « flitution for France.” This he ſhews by ex- 
amining their regulations concerning the conſti- 
tuting the future National Aſemblies concerning 
the future Mag iſtra and concerning the Fudi- 

_ eature—I ſhall not repeat his invincible argu- 
ments, proving beyond doubt their abſolute | 
fatuity in what they have determined concern- 
ing each of theſe ſubjects; and in each, as has 
been ſeen, he is ſupported by Ariſtotle. But, 
according to Ariſtotle, theſe three heads are the 


moſt important of thoſe which ſhould engage 


” the attention of the Legiſlator : a therefore their 


having failed upon each of them evinces their 


utter incompetency as Legiſlators. 


Secondly, Mr. Burke has farther proved thels | 


incompetency, beyond the power of contradic- 


tion, from their regulations concerning the army 


and finance. Their abſurdities reſpecting the for- 


mer are ſcarcely credible. Mr. Burke's account 


on this head is not contradicted by Monſieur 
| Depont.— 
equally exceptionable. Farther, Mr. Burke 


— Their financial regulations are, 


has evinced, that in regard of the clergy they 


have acted unjuſily; and towards their King an- 
: energy: 6 thus poiſoning the ſources of virtuous. 


energy. = 
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energy. Vet there is an anonymous publica- 


tion in which the writer, modeſtly becoming his 

con judge, taxes thoſe incomparable rlections, 
doubtleſs the offspring of honeſt indignation, 
which I doubt not will reflect more honour upon . 


England, than any political tract of the age, 


with being intemperate, Let him evince his 


theſis by the authority of an Ariſtotle—of a Po- 


lybius—or even of a Machiavel : ; and then, but 


not before, he may be liſtened to. The weakneſs 
and folly of this Aſſembly is beyond belief. 


They expect to be a poꝛverful nation, and yet 
they have deſtroyed all military diſcipline— 
They expect to be a powerful nation, yet have 
deprived themſelves of the ſources of finance. 
In future the army will pay only what obedience 
it chuſes. The citizens what taxes they think 
fit. Their Monarch is dethroned, and will 
"bw acquire any future authority—Their Mo- 


narch has been abaſed, and will be more ſo. 


It may be aſked, is there no remedy for all 
this evil? I anſwer, I believe not. No future 
authority can exiſt in the nation itſelf, unleſs a 
long civil, or foreign war, ſhould take place, 


either of which I think very unlikely to happen; 


during which, a party, or an individual, might 5 
acquire ſo much authority as to enable it, or 


him, to enforce, by means s of an obedient, zwell- 


paid 
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paid army, a ſyſtem of taxation equivalent to 
| ſupport the expences of a powerful ſtate. 


With regard to the individuals who compoſe | 


the National Aſſembly, I entertain no doubt of 
5 their integrity and patriotiſm in general, What 
Mr. Burke objects to them is their incompetency: 


and yet they had an outline before them ſo ob- 


vious, that they are ſcarcely to be excuſed for 


deviating from it: I mean the Britiſh Conſticu- 
tion, which ten years ago I know to have been 
the ultimate wiſh of every rational Frenchman 
that I had converſed with : and ſurely the Bri- 


tiſh Conſtitution, without its obvious defects, 
I mean our imperfe& repreſentation in the Lower 
Houſe, might ſatisfy, even an ardent patriot; 
nay, it was far preferable even to a better poli- 
tical conſtitution, becauſe, in caſe of any diſ- 


putes ariſing between the French King and his 


ſubjects, arguments adduced from the Britiſh 


Conſtitution and its practice in like caſes, would 
be concluſive againſt royalty, ſo that whilſt En- 


gland preſerved her freedom, a counter-revolu- 


tion would have been hopeleſs in France. The 


patriots ſhould farther have known, that Slaves 
are not at once capable of acting the part of 


freemen : : that men in general to be ſuch muſt 5 


he educated for this ſtate : therefore, till this 


took place, it Was a glorious circumſtance to 
ſecure 
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| ſecure fo capital a political conſtitution until 
| (ſubject ſcarcely to any ſtorm) the ſucceſſion of 
the next generation, which might be educated 
for a more perfect ſtate of freedom: though I 
profeſs that I think the Engliſh Conſtitution, 
modified agreeably to reaſon and good ſenſe ; or 
being made more conſonant to Ariſtotle's idea, 
might ſatisfy the moſt ardent wiſh of the moſt | 
violent Democrate: I mean, by making the 
Members of Parliament the Repreſentatives of 
thoſe perſons who, having the wherezwithal to 
ſupport themſelves and families, purſued none 


of the ſordid trades, and who had entered into 


their fiſtieth year, to be elected by ballot—and e 
continue Repreſentatives quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint. 
But, as the Members of the National Aſſembly 

have quitted this obvious line of conduct, it may 

be aſked, what they ſhould vow do. I fincerely 
+ confeſs my incompetency to anſwer this queſtion. 

Mr. Burke, in the continuation of his RefleFions, 
will perhaps point out their proper line of con- 
duct. But as perhaps he may not do it, and as 
often an ill-judged idea has given birth to better 
founded ones, I ſhall not ſcruple offering my 
notion, in hopes that it will induce others to do 
the ſame; and thus perhaps ſomething uſeful 


on this fide the water may be produced: ſor 


with regard to the other fide I utterly deſpair of i . 
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The fir thing I would recommend would be 


the returning upon their ſteps, and eftabliſhing 
the Britiſh Conſtitution agreeably to what has 


been juſt advanced. But there 1s an evil which 


is overwhelming the ſtate, and which, unleſs. 


inſtantly oppoſed, will render every ſcheme | : 
abortive for introducing happineſs 1 into that diſ- 


tracted and unfortunate kingdom; namely, the 
want of employment of the poor: for the 
wealth of the entire world would not feed the 

Poor of France; whereas induſtry will at once 
effect it ; and when effected, it would then be a 
b flouriſhing, happy, and powerful kingdom, 


under a proper” government : but until eben, 
NEVER. 


The object then is to ind employ ment, pro- 5 


ductive employment, for the Poor. Conte qui 

coute, this muſt be deemed the fine qua non. It 
can be only effected, even gradually, by means 
of great premiums to the manufacturers of goods of | 
the flaple of France: 1 ſay, to the manufacturers, 


and not according to modern practice, to mer- 
chant-exporters : if the goods be manufactured 


exporters will always be found ; beſides, that it 


is far more eligible, that premiums to the amount 
of from one to ten thouſand pounds ſhould be 
diſtributed among many, than ſwallowed up by 


one. Agriculture ſhould likewiſe be encou- 
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raged : : in a word every thing ſhould be done to 
induce thoſe perſons who can command a capital 
to employ it in manufactures of one ſort or other. 


To bring this about with a ſpeedy effect 
would doubtleſs require four or five millions 


annually. But where, it will be aſked, is ſuch 


a ſum to be procured ? I have already faid corte 


qui coute, be the money where it will, it muſt be 
got, and for this purpoſe only. For till this is 
effected nothing can be done. Whether the ſale 
of the crown lands whether the reducing the 
fleet to twenty or thirty frigates, and other naval 
expences proportionably whether the reducing 
the army to one hundred thouſand well-diſci- 
plined and zwell- paid men, or half that number, 
would admit of an application of ſuch a ſum 
from the public ſervice, i is more than I can de- 
termine: but if it would not, the deficiency | 
| ſhould be made up from the ſale of clerical pro- 
perty, and the ncedful deduction from the pub- 
lic annuities, or creditors. It is obvious, that 
this evil would leſſen annually, for the taxes, in 
cConſequence of the encreafing wealth of the 
people, whom I ſhall not decorate with the ap- 
pellation of citizens, would become daily more 
: productive. It is alſo needleſs to obſerve, that 
it would be abſolutely neceflary to engage a 
3 certain ſum for a ſeries of years, e twenty, 
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from the public income, towards the encourage- 
ment of each kind of manufacture, to induce 
wealthy capitaliſts to riſk their property. 


Secondly, there is a preferable ſcheme, name- 


ly, a deputation of a ſelect number of the Na- 
tional Afembly, with a letter to Mr. Burke 
from the King of the French, requeſting that he 


would take upon himſelf the new-modelling the 


French conſtitution. This may be thought a a 
Jeu deſprit, but I profeſs I never was more 
ſerious. The antient republics had recourſe to 
expedients of this nature, and that not ſeldom, 
Nay, even the republics in Italy, during the 
middle ages, had frequently recourſe to it, if I 


recollect rightly, To poſſeſs magnanimity may 


be thought now-a-days a quaint idea. If the 
National Aſſembly poſſeſs any, it ſhould ſurely : 


adopt this meaſure, unleſs a better one would 


offer itſelf, As to their own inſufficiency it is 
needleſs, after what has been ſaid upon it, to 
_ dwell on it farther. Mr. Burke has approved 


himſelf the ableſt politician of the age; and 


| doubtleſs the magnanimity of ſuch a proceed» 


ing in the National Aſſembly would rouſe every 
latent faculty of his ſoul to realize their expec- 


: tations. But notwithſtanding the brilliancy, 
and I may add, the policy of ſuch a meaſure, 
I think it would not u anſwer, The want of 


diſcipline | 


33 
diſcipline in the army the inability of the peo- 
ple to pay taxes - the Democratic principles pers 
vading every part of this unfortunate country, 

would render abortive the efforts of any indivi- 
dual, though inveſted with the greateſt civil 
power, unaccompanied with a well-diſciplined | 


army to enforce obedience. I ſay then, that Mr, 1 
Burke, foreſeeing theſe obſtructions, and the 


conſequences of them, would, in my apprehen- 


ſion, refuſe accepting the office of legiſlator, T 


would then recommend to the French nation, 
though 7hirdly and laſtly, what would be moſt 
advantageous to themſelves, and to the world at 8 
large, namely, of 
Becoming a Member of the Britiſh empire, as Ire 
land is. It is needleſs to obſerve, that ſhe might 
make almoſt her own terms, conditionally that 
ſhe engaged herſelf to have the ſame friends and 


ſioes as Britain. In this caſe her fleet might be 


reduced with ſafety to the number of frigates 1 
| have mentioned. Their troops to fifty or ſixty 
thouſand men. The ſavings to be applied to- 
| wards giving energy and life to national induſ- 
try. The Engliſh conſtitution was the wiſh of 
France, Such an union would be better to her 
than the Engliſh conſtitution ; for it would be 
acquiring the real power of Britain for an empty 
dame, for Inch. it muſt ever C be wich regard tothe 
f en, 5 
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governed. The intereſt of che empire would in- 
ſpire all its citizens and inhabitants. Abilities, | 


whether French or Engliſh, Scotch or Iriſh, 


might direct our councils, or lead our com- 
mon troops to victory. I proteſt that the ad- 


vuantages to France from ſuch an union are ſo. 
obvious, and ſo important, that her not pro- : 
poſing an union of this nature, (for it ſolely de- 
: pends on her), can only be imputed to her be- 


ing made ſubſervient to the views or * 
deſigns of factious citizens. 

The deſire of the Patriots i in France, of form- | 
ing a perpetual league of amity with this coun- 
try, and which our Democrates ſo ſtrongly inſiſt 
upon, evinces one of two things: firſt, that by 
means of ſuch a league of amity, it was the! inten- 
tion of the National Aſſembly to cultivate a ſin- 
cere friendſhip with this country; and by means 


of this union to impoſe peace upon the diſtur- 


bers of Europe: or the offer was intended with 


the iſidious intent to ſupport the Democratic fac- 
tion of this kingdom, and thereby enable it to 
overturn the government. If the latter was not 
their real, though concealed motive, nothing 
- ought to prevent them from propoſing ſuch an 


ühion. In fact, their not doing fo, will evince 
beyond the power of cavil, that ambitious mo- 
tives influence the leaders of the Freneh revolu- 

tion, 


Th } 


tion, and not the proſperity of France. For no 
one can be ſo abſurd as to affirm, that the union 
would be more ſincere and intimate, were each 
ſtate governed by different Kings, as they would N 
be under one King. 5 
It will be eaſily perceived from what 1. have — 
ſaid, that I efteem his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
do be in fact de/hroned. To ſuppoſe the contrary, 
would beyond doubtevince idiotiſm. For, though 
I ſhould admit that he actually) enjoys a million 
ſterling annually, yet how long will he conti- 
nue ſo to enjoy it? Preciſely ſo long as it ſhall 
pleaſe the French mob. Let us ſuppoſe that 


the preſent government ſubſiſts ſome time: in 


this caſe, the preſſing diſtreſſes of the mechanics, 
manufacturers, and artiſts, there being little or 


no demand in theſe diſtreſsful times for the pro- 


ductions of their ſkill and! ingenuity, will neceſ- _ 
farily compel them to extremities. Some fac- 
tious demagogue will perhaps obſerve, that in 
thoſe diſtreſſing times, when the poor are ſtarv- 
ing, that a ſingle Family has an income ſuffi- 
cient to make happy 7wo. hundred thouſand fa- 


milies, or a million of individuals. Arguments 


of this nature, though in fact ruinous to the 
lower claſſes in the end, will, for the preſent, ſo 
ſtrike upon their imagination, as to deprive 
them of the ability of foreſeeing the conſequence. 

e de 


1 


The National Aſſembly being only the creatures 


of the mob, as dependant on the populace, and 


being little better than a mob itſelf, will, nay, 
muſt, take the watch-word from their creators, 
The income of majeſty is reduced to a zenth of 
what it was, and ſhortly after to a tenth of a tenth, 
Nay perhaps, after voting the kingly office 
uſeleſs, and burthenſome, they may take the provi- ; 
dent care of enabling the Dauphin to eatn his ſub- 
fiſtance, by binding him an apprentice to a tay- 
lor; as the Long Parliament, I think, acted 
with reſpe& to the Princeſs Elizabeth, whom 
TT they bound to a mantua-maker, after cutting 
her father's head off. So that in fact, I think 
an union of the kingdoms equally-defirable by 
the King of the French, as by his ſubjects. He 
and his brothers may be very well allowed three, 
| four, or five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
a year, which will enable them to live more 
Happy lives than they have ever done. 


I know there are ſome who think, that France, 
in its preſent debilitated ſtate, will be attacked 


by ſome of the neighbouring powers; but in my 
_ apprehenſion ſuch an idea is very ill-founded, 


For though I ſhall admit the debilitated ſtate of 


France, yet were ſhe attacked, every nerve would 


be exerted againſt the common enemy, In fact 


3 make no doubt but the would drive Germany = 


before 


N. 


„ 


before her. Politicians and great captains 


would quickly ſpring up among her citizens: be- 
fides the ſeditions that they would give rife to in 
their enemies? country. In a word, an attack 
on the ſide of Germany, might ſhake to its very 
center the Germanic body. France has nothing 
to fear but from Britain; whoſe policy it certainly 
is not to embarraſs herſelf with French politics, 


otherwiſe than as intimated. France will be 


weakened more in three years by her abſurd 
| meaſures, than ſhe would be by a twenty 2 — 
unſucceſsful war with Britain. 


I think it will not be imputed to preſumption, | 
the giving my opinion of theſe Reflections of Mr. 


Burke's, as though I thought myſelf competent 
to the taſk: I hereby acknowledge myſelf utterly 
unequal to it: nevertheleſs I cannot avoid mak- 
ing uſe of my privilege in declaring the ſatiſ- 
faction which 1 felt in the careful peruſal of this 
incomparable production, after I had read Ariſ- 
totle's Treatiſe on Politics, for ſuch it appeared 
to me. Nothing that I have met with in the 
Engliſh language at all approaching to it, either 
in depth or ſolidity of thought: and with regard 
to language, leaving all other treatiſes of a like 
nature, far, very far behind indeed. Some con- 
demn the language as being too flowery; in my 


apprehenſion the language varics with the na- 
F | ture 


—— ———_ 


ture of his ſubject, ande appears throughout na- 
tural. 
_ Writings I apprehend ſhould be eſtimated pro- 
portionally to the novelties which they contain 
the importance of thoſe novelties and the vehi- 
cle or language by which they are conveyed. I 
have been directed by theſe views in paſſing my 
judgment of this juſtly celebrated work. 
Though a very incompetent judge of its per- 
feccions, yet I am not ſuch an enthuſiaſtic ad- 
mirer, as not to think that I perceive ſome er- 
rors in it; beſides ſome notions which experience 
has evinced to be unfounded. In what I ſhall 
advance upon the former head, 1 truſt that Mr. 
Burke will find that I am ſupported by the firſt 
of all authorities, Ariſtotle ; which I am con- 
fident will acquit me in his eyes of petulance, or 
an over-weaning conceit, as preſuming myſelf 
extraordinary clever in venturing to criticiſe the 
ableſt, beyod diſpute, of our modern politicians : 
the fact is, it is Ariſtotle verſus Burke. 3 
Page 287, Mr. Burke ſays, Your all- ſuff- 
cient legiſlators, in their hurry to do every 
thing at once, have forgot one thing that 
ſeems effential, and which, I believe, never 
has been in the theory or the practice omitted — 1 
* by avy projector of a republic. They have 1 
forgot to cine a Senate, or ſomething of 
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that nature and character. Never before this 


time, was heard of a body politic compoſed 


of one legiſlative and active aſſembly, and 
its executive officers, without ſuch a council; 


without ſomething to which foreign ſtates 


might connect themſelves; ſomething to 
which, in the ordinary detail of buſineſs, the _ 


people could look up; ſomething which 
might give a bias, a ſteadineſs, and preſerve 
ſomething like conſiſtency in the proceedings 
of the ſtate. Such a body Kings generally 
have as a council. A monarchy may exiſt 


without it; but it ſeems to be in the very eſ- 
ſence of a republican government. It holds 


a ſort of middle place between the ſupreme 
power exerciſed by the people, or imme- 85 
* diately delegated from them, and the mere 
executive. Of this there are no traces in 
your conſtitution ; and, in providing nothing 
of this kind, your Solons and Numas have, 


as much as any ching elſe, diſcovered a ſo- 
vereign incapacity.“ This paragragh ap- 


appears to me to be abſolutely unfounded, In 
| Ariſtotle's model of a republic there was only to 
have been one afſembly.—In the Cretan republic 
there was only one alſo.— In the Carthaginian re- 
public one only. In the Lacedemonian one coun- 
. cil only, —In the Athenian, one allembly only. — 


* 2 5 In 


1 


In the Roman republic one aſſembly only, where 
foreign affairs were agitated ; till towards the lat- 
ter end of the republic, the people aſſembled in 
the Comitia Tributa, alſo determined ſuch matters; 
which ended in the ruin of the republic. It is 
true, that in the Oligarchies of modern Europe, 
vulgarly and erroneouſly called Ariſtocratic re- 


publics, there are I believe univerſally zzwo coun- 
cils of this nature; but the abſurdity of ſuch po- 
litical conſtitutions has been evinced, as appear- 
ed to me, long fince by Rouſſeau, in his Letters 
from the Mountains, in which he examines the 
conſtitution of the republic of Geneva: and ſo 
far from ſuch councils being of the very eſſence 1 


republican government, he has further ſhewn from 


experience, that they muſt neceſſarily terminate in 
Oligarchies. So that on this head the ſovereign in- 
capacity of the National Aſembly does not appears 
but the contrary. — 

It is very evident from various paſſages in 
theſe reflections, that Mr. Burke apprehends, 
that in every well-conſtituted government, 
there ſhould be two deliberative councils, of 
the nature of our Houſe of Lords and Com 


mons. [See Reflexions, page 75] Yet Ariſ- 


totle ſeems not to have been aware of the ne- 
ceſſity of two councils. 1 don't recollect that 
he even 2 hints at them, He Was for defending : 
wealth, 


La F 


wealth, or the Ariſtocracy, by having a portion 
of the Members of his legiſlative aſſembly choſen 5 
viva voce, the other Members by ſuffrage, wo 
of courſe would be the perſons moſt eſteemed 
for their abilities and virtues ; and being united 
in one council, each part would temper the 

other: and which, I muſt infiſt on, is far pre- 


— ferable to dividing them into two councils. For 


without undue influence it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that the wealthy would agree to the propoſitions 
of the leſs opulent citizens, and vice verſa. It 
is farther evident, that which ever firſt yielded 
to the other, would in every ſubſequent trial of 
ſtrength, be leſs able to refiſt its rival. The Ro- 
man republic has evinced this to be well found- 
* Perhaps that of England alſo. 3 
Page 274, Mr. Burke ſays, It is for this 
c very reaſon, that Monteſquieu obſerved very 
ce juſtly, that in their claſſification of the citizens, 
ce the great legiſlators of antiquity made the great= 
c eſt diſplay of their powers, and even ſoared 
ée above themſelves, &c.“ Concerning the re- 
gulation of the legiſlators of antiquity, I can- 
not ſay much, having only peruſed one of them; 
but, he without compariſon, the very greateſt. 
This philoſopher, though he has divided the 
inhabitants into, I think, ten claſſes, has made no 
: ſuch arrangement with regard to the citizens, 


N 


1 4 + 
making every citizen equally eligible to every 
office. Though he was for putting the magiſ- 

tracy, at leaſt of the higher order, in the hands 


of the moſt opulent citizens; yet he would not 
have this brought about by means of invidious 


laws, as in Britain, with regard to burgeſſes and 
knights of the ſhire: no! he depended upon 
human nature in this reſpect, well knowing that 
the rich would be almoſt always elected to ſuch 
offices, when the election was to be determined 
by votes taken viva voce ; and being further ſen- 
ſible that ſuch diſtinctions create heart-burnings, 
Kc. and do more miſchief than the apprehended | 
evils tenfold. His foreſight in this reſpect i is 
evinced by the Roman government. For the 
ſenate, by oppoſing a participation of equal 
rights, enabled the Demagogues to form the 
people into a compact well-diſciplined body, 
and by means of Plebiſcita, or decrees of the 
people, to overthrow the paramount authority of 
the ſenate, and thereby, doubtleſs, cauſed all the 
_ diſturbances at Rome which terminated in the 
loſs of its liberties. Methinks alſo that ſuch claſſifi- 
cations have a tendency towards introducing Oli- 


 garchical forms of government, which Ariſtotle 


has ſtigmatized with the epithet of illegitimate. 
Page 281, Mr. Burke ſays, © What fignifies 
« « the empty compliments paid to the country 
46 * x 
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6 by giving it perhaps more than its ſhare in the 
e theory of your repreſentation ?” I muſt object 

to this paſſage. For Ariſtotle has obſerved. 
that farmers are the beſt citizens—that graziers 


are the next beſt—but buyers and ſellers, &c. the 
very worſi, Now too much power cannot be 


_ veſted in farmers, for, as he obſerves, they are 
always for keeping things as they are. If this 
obſervation applied properly to Greece, its force | 
will be encreaſed ten-fold in regard of the 
French. 1 
Page 285, Mr. Burke ſays, ce No man was 
ce ever attached by a ſenſe of pride, partiality, 
o or real affection to a deſcription of ſquare 
e admeaſurement. He never will glory in be- 
„ longing to the Checquer No. 71, or to any 


ce other badge ticket.” Has Mr. Burke for- : 


| gotten Ceſar's tenth legion! 2 
That Mr. Burke is no Tory, 1 as hw per- 
baps may inſinuate, is clearly evinced from his 
5 ſay ing in the outſet of his RefleFions “ 1 do 
cc moſt peartily wiſh that France may be ani- 
4 mated by a ſpirit of national liberty, and that 
. think you bound, in all honeſt policy, to pro- 
c vide a permament body, in which that ſpirit 
“ may ck, and an effeftual organ by which it 
© may act. p. T, Again, 9 Permanent aſſembly, 
Boos «in 


* 
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«in o which the Commons had their ſhare of powet, 


Is would ſoon aboliſh whatever was 100 inuidious 
and inſulting in theſe diſtinctions.“ p. 204. The 
unbiaſſed reader may from hence ſee with what 
truth ſuch imputations can be advanced. A 
permanent aſſembly would, nay, muſt have made 
the government of France far more popular 

than that of England. But the object of mo- 
dern Democratiſm is not national liberty: no, it 


is a liberty founded upon the moſt extravagant 


reveries of the moſt excentrical of the human 
ſpecies. But that they are in general actuated 
by the pureſt motives, it would be doing chem 
a great injuſtice even to doubt. TY | 


Mr. Burke throughout his Refeflions chokes : 


uſe of the term Oligarchy with ſingular pro- 
Priety: not ſo the term Ariftocracy : I mean, he 
does not uſe it in the fame ſenſe in which Ariſ- 

totle would apply it; and it being a Greek term 


indicative of a certain Kind of government, and 
introduced into our language for the ſame uſe, 


it firikes me, that not only it, but thoſe other 
| Greek or Latin terms diſtinguiſhing the other 
kinds of- governments, ſhould be uſed preciſely 
in the ſame ſenſe as by the Greeks or Latins. 
If the meanings of ſuch important terms be not 


accurately defined, and conſtantly made vſe of 
in 


{ 1 

in the ſame en it will be ſometimes I in vain 
to ſeek the author's meaning 

Bur to return to Mr, Borke; in page 204, he 
ſuppoſes there are two ſorts of Ariſtocracy; one 
by deſcent, the other the conſequence of wealth, 
The firſt Ariſtotle would call, were it known in 
his time, an Oligarchy ; election being the eſſence 
of Ariſtocracy ; which proves that the Engliſh 
Houſe of Lords is not an Ariſtocracy, as Mr. 
Burke ſays, p. 242, with almoſt all other wri- ” 
ters, but an Oligarchy, 

Tags 2 57 Mr. Burke ſays, « e a a tyrannous Arif: 


The term Ariflocracy is in general made uſe of by our 
Engliſh writers in the ſenſe which the antients affixed to 
the term Oligarchy. Except Mr. Mitford, in his Hiſtory of 
Greece, and Sir William Young, in his Hiſtory of Athens, 
I know of no other of our writers who uſes the term Ariſto- 
cracy in the ſame ſenſe as the antients. It ſurpriſed me 
that ſo accurate and elegant a writer as Doctor Symonds 
(See Young's Annals of Agriculture, vol. 13.) ſhould call 
the political conſtitutions of Venice and Genoa Ariſtocracies, 


ſeeing that they are obviouſly Oligarchies : for though the : 


governing councils in theſe ſtates are elefive, yet ſtill they 
1 are elected from a certain de eſcription of the inhabitants, who 
hold the other inhabitants, though ſometimes richer than 

| themſelves, far beneath them: and from which claſs theſe 
are for ever f Gebarred, unleſs admitted bs co. -opration, 5 
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6c tocracy, it mould be Olgarchy agreeably to 


his own uſe of this term. 
Conſidering the important con ſequences which 


T 


| may reſult from our not having accurate and 
_ Juſt definitions of the various terms indicative of 
the different modes of government, I hope I ſhall 
be excuſed for attempting to define them agree- 


ably to what ſtruck me during a careful peruſal 


of Ariſtotle, The terms, Monarchy or Kingly 


Government, and Tyranny or Deſpotiſm, I 


have already defined p. 16, 19, ſo unneceſ- 


ſary to repeat; as alſo Ariſtocracy and Oli- 
garchy, p. 17, 19. But fince the time of this 
philoſopher two ſorts of Oligarchy have made 


their appearance; or, if mentioned in his 


Treatiſe on Politics, have eſcaped me. The 
firſt ſort is when the Members of the Arif- 
tocracy become bereditary governors, as in the 
caſe of our Peers. The ſecond ſort is when 


the Members of the legiſlative council are 707 
choſen out of all the citizens of the ſame degree of 
wealth, but from among a certain claſs. Thoſe | 
included under the appellation of patricians in 


the Roman Commonwealth were always aiming 


at this uſurpation. It has been effected in the 
modern ſtates of Venice, Genoa, and the Swiſs 


| Republics, as they are vulgarly, though impro- 
perly denominated ; they are in fact ſtrict Oligar- 
chies, at leaſt thoſe of them of any conſequence. 

Ariſtotle 8 


E 
Ariſtotle's favourite form of government, 
which he calls a politeia, is with great propriety 
rendered republic, being that form of govern- 
ment whoſe object was to preſerve and defend 
the juft rights of all its citizens: of the rich as 
well as the poor. As this is the object of every 
Jjuſt government, then for a man to declare him- 


ſelf a Republican is only ſaying, that he is a fa- 


vourer of that ſort of government in which the 
rights and privileges of all are equally ſupported 
and defended. Vet this appellation, by being 
confounded with, or rather being held to be 
ſynonymous with that of Democratiſt, is become 
a term of reproach. But, now that its true ge- 
nuine meaning is evinced, I hope that his Ma- 
jeſty will acknowledge himſelf, as every honeſt 
man ſhould do, to be a Republican, according 
do its true genuine meaning. As ſuch he will 
defend his own rights, the rights and privileges 
of the Peers, and alſo of the Commons—as 
ſuch the Lords will defend their own rights, the 
rights and prerogatives of Majeſty, and the 
rights and privileges of the people—as ſuch the 
virtuous Commoner ſhould defend his own 
rights and privileges, the rights and prerogatives 
of Majeſty, and the rights and privileges of the 
Peers: and for this good reaſon, that the jub- 
Hun Feet muſt be always ſuppoſed to 
E 2 „ be 
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they wiſh to ſubſtitute i in its Read, 


(9 -] 


be the choice of the People, Neither will this 


opinion put a bar to improvements in our mode of 
government; it will only render it cautious and 


more difficult towards the reception of improve- 
ments, too often merely ſpecious. In my appre- 
henſion his Majeſty and the Houſe of Lords, as 
having the greateſt ſhare in our government, are the 

moſt intereſted in bringing it to its utmoſt per- 
fection. For, as Ariſtotle obſerves, the people 
being the foundation of all legitimate govern- 
ments, if they become ſenfible that obvious im- 


provements in our form of government are not 


adopted, becauſe, forſooth, of the apprehenſions, 
whether well or ill founded, of any individual 

| or claſs of men, they would no doubt be juſtified 
in taking the bufineſs into their own hands. 

But it can not be ſuppoſed, that thoſe indivi- 
duals who will gain moſt by improvements in 
our political form of government will ever be 


the ſtiff oppoſers of them, which might endan- 


ger their exalted ſtate, Neither ſhould our re- 


formers be too ſanguine. From what I have 


| obſerved from Ariſtotle, the greateſt man that 
ever exiſted without compariſon, it is evident, 
that our reformers are fundamentally wrong ; 
and that our preſent government with all its 


defects, is, without compariſon, ſuperior to what 8 


1 


[41 


If what I have Juſt bre be admitted, it 
follows, that the proper appellation by which 
the Engliſh government ſhould be deſignated is 


republic; as being a form of government con- 


ſtituted for the defence and ſupport of the juſt 
rights and privileges of all its citizens. This 


evinces the good ſenſe of our antient writers, 


who always deſignate it by this title: and the 
ignorance of our antiquaries and lawyers who 


deny the propriety of it: and alſo of our De- — 


mocratiſts, who, by this title, would gladly diſ- 
tinguiſh their own favourite form of govern- 
ment, which ſo far from having for its object 
the defence of the 5/7 rights of each claſs of 
citizens, has only that of the poor: for in every ” 


ſtate the majority of the people muſt. be poor; 8 


and in this form of government the majority 


becomes the ruling power. In fact, a Demo- 
cracy, as Ariſtotle juſtly 3 is no other 


than a [many-headed] Deſpotiſm. For a Deſpot 

means, that the govergment is ſo veſted in one 

perſon, as that he can manage the ſtate, and act 
towards the individuals that compoſe it ad libi- 


tum; in like manner, as the maſter i Deſpotes} 


may act in regard of his chattels and flaves, 
there being nothing to controul him: if then 

the ſupreme power be veſted in the people, 
there can be no check to > prevent them from 

acling 5 


4 ]- 
acting agreeably to the preſent impulſe : for a 
check in ſuch caſes to be effectual muſt needs 
be a paramount power; ſo that the government 
would ceaſe to be a Democracy. 5 
That the lower claſſes of people ſhould ever ; 
attain a ſufficient ſhare of wiſdom or philoſophy 
to entitle them to a ſhare in the government, 
either directly or indirectly, is a notion perfectly 
romantic. To acquire either wiſdom or philo- 
ſophy requires leiſure and reflection. But what 
will feed the poor man during his reveries? I 
ſay this independently of the prior education 
which he ſhould have received to enable him to 
generalize his ideas, So that the author of Ec- 
cleſiaſticus was well founded in depriving the 
poor of all interference in the government, 
whether he was a Jew, or a Greek, as I believe 
him to have been. But whoever he was, he is 
| ſupported in his idea by the wiſeſt of the an- 
tients; Ariſtotle, 25 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that it ſhould be a chief 


object with government to take care that the 


cenſus ſhould be always ſufficiently low, ſo as 
that thoſe entitled to the rank and privileges of 
citizens ſhould exceed in wealth thoſe who 
would be excluded by it: for when they did 
not, ſeditions would inevitably ariſe in the 
ſtate ; for to ſeparate wealth and power muſt 
neceſſarily 


1 


neceſſarily be attended with this conſequence : 
in like manner, that the cenſus ſhould be ſuth- 
ciently high only to effect this: for were it 
much lower the Politeia or Republic would be 
changed into a Democracy: thus the perfect 
form of government lay between an Ariſtocracy 


and a Democracy, but nearer the former than 


the latter. Ariſtotle obſerves, that a breach in 
the cenſus may happen by two ways: firſt by an 

influx of wealth, as happened at Athens in con- 
ſequence of her victories over the Perfians ; in- 


ſomuch that money had loſt its former value: 


ſecondly, during the decline of a Common- 
wealth, for in this caſe money becomes of greater 
value. This I apprehend is a leſſon for our 
Engliſh rulers; and evinces, that the diſcon- 
tents which have prevailed among its moſt vir- 
tuous citizens for ſeveral years, are not the off- 


ſpring of factious principles, but neceſſarily ſpring 


from property not having its due weight in our 
government. For, however reſpectable the Re- 
preſentatives of what are called rotten boroughs 
may be, yet their not being the Repreſentatives 
of property has undoubtedly given riſe to theſe 
diſcontents. Farther, when we hear of an 
Aſiatic ſquad i in the Houſe, to what cauſe can it 
be imputed? doubtleſs to the omnipotence of 
money in returning Repreſentatives for parlia- 
| | ment, | 


L 

ment, and to the poverty or want of principle 
in the electors. But, were each Repreſentative 
elected in the manner pointed out, this evil, if 

it exiſts, would be ſpeedily rectified. For the 
conſtituents, men of proper age and reflection, 
and eaſy circumſtances, would quickly recal the 
traytor. In like manner an unprincipled oppo- 
ſition, whoſe object was power, and to attain 
which ſcrupled not to throw every obſtacle i in 


the way of government, might perhaps, ſhould 


ever ſuch a caſe arrive, be diſgracefully recalled, 


md replaced by others who would act more _ 


- agreeably to the general intereſts of the nation. 
TI profeſs I am not ſufficiently clear-fighted as 
to be ſenſible of the great advantages reſulting 
from the unexampled publicity of our public 
tranſactions with other nations. It is a too 


common error in arguing to aſeribe to wrong 


cauſes whatever happens in the moral world as 
well as in che phyſical: thus ſome impute to this 
our flouriſhing ſituation: as if there had never 
exiſted a flouriſhing ſtate in which a ſtrict ſecrecy 


was obſerved. Our flouriſhing ſituation is ob- 


vioufly the conſequence of our enjoying a better 
political conſtitution than our neighbours, and 
the local circumſtances of fertility of ſoil, and 
| advantage of ſituation, ke. 5 
Mr. Burke, p. 187, fays with Lord * 
broke, 


VVV 
broke, © that he prefers a Monarchy to other 
„ governments; becauſe you can better ingraft 
é any deſcription of republic on a monarchy, 
6 than any thing of monarchy upon the repub- 
« lican forms. I think him perfectly in the 
„ right. The fact is fo hiftoricaly; and it 
© agrees well with the ſpeculation.” | 1 profeſs 
that my knowledge of hiſtory would induce me 
to make the oppoſite inference : as I do not re- 
collect a fingle inſtance of the republican form 
being ingrafted upon the monarchical ; but on 
the contrary, many of the latter upon the for- 
mer. It was ſo in the Cretan—it was ſo in the 


Lacedemonian—it was fo in the Carthaginian 


Commonwealths, as we are aſſured by Ariftotle, 
Farther, the Athenian Archons and the Roman | 


Conſuls were in ſubſtance temporary kings. 


Even in the Engliſh conſtitution kings were ori- 
ginally grafted or appointed by the National 
Aſſembly of the Chiefs, to enforce the general 
ordinances, or to lead the people forth in time 
of war. It is true, that fince the introduction 
of burgeſſes into our Houſe of Commons with the 
| privilege of determining points concerning le- 


giſlation and general policy, inſtead of confining 
their functions ſolely to aſſeſſing themſelves, 


as was the firſt object of their introduc- | 
V tion, 


2 — es 


1 


tion * there has been grafting upon our old 
1 monarchical Government a Democracy, which, 
unleſs guarded againſt bv due proviſions, but 
eſpecially that moſt neceſſary one, the giving 


property its juſt influence, will in the end over- 
turn not only the monarchical branch of it, but 
alſo the oligarchical, and eſtabliſh in their ſtead 


a pure Democracy, which mode of government 


| Ariftotle + holds to be the next worſt after a 
tyranny, and an Oligarchy. So that our refor- 
mers are aiming at a pretty ſort of reform ac- 
cording to the wiſeſt of the antients. This is 


reforming backwards as my countrymen would 
ſay. A bleſſed reform forſooth ! by which the 
| populace and their demagogues, or thoſe haran- 
guers, who by humouring the propenfities of the 5 
people to their ruin, as court-flatterers do with 
= tyrants, would be enabled to tyrannize over, not 
the better claſs of people, as Mr. Burke renders : 
the paſſage, but over the better men Cexliopay ; 


or the moſt virtuous citizens 1. 
1 | entirely: *. with Mr. Borke in regard | 


IIb. Ch. 4. Reflection 186. 


** See Mr. Niller' Treatiſe be the Englit Conflit 5 


tion. 5 
4 L. * Cb. 2. 


4 


E 


5 of the ſovereign incapacity of the National Aſembly 
| fo conſtitute à political Conſtitution for France: 


which is evinced from their regulations reſpect- 


ing the mode adopted by them for conſti- 
tuting national aſſemblies in future, which lays | 
the rich at the mercy of the poor from their 
regulations reſpecting the magiſtracy—from their 
regulations reſpecting the judicature—and in 

each of theſe they are likewiſe condemned by. 

| Ariſtotle, as has been ſeen.—Alfo, the folly of 


their conduct in regard of the army—and on 


finance, are perhaps without example. That 
they acted unjuſtly towards the clergy I think , 
Mr. Burke has demonſtrated—and that they have 5 

acted, and are acting infidiouſly towards their 
| King, I mean the leaders of the Democrates, I 
entertain no doubt. That he! is to be dethroned, = 
or what is tantamount, reduced to a mere cy- 


pher, when the leaders of the Democrates will 


be able to take off the maſk, requires little ſa- 
gacity to perceive: and though I entertain no ſuſ- 
picion of the purity of the views of this party, 5 
that is, that their object is the happineſs and 
proſperity of France; yet, as they have ſneẽwÜn 
their utter incompetency in the means, and as it 


cannot be expected, that they ſhould be capable 


at once of altering their meaſures, nay, perhaps, 


; that the people would not now conſent to it, it 
He „ 8 
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is my opinion ; that his French Majeſty, together 
with thoſe of his friends, and thoſe attached to 


regular government, ſhould be ready and pre- 


pared to take advantage of every opportunity 


which may offer, of inducing the National aſ- 


ſembly to accede to, or embrace the meaſure of 
| propoſing to our King and Parliament the becoming a 
Member of the Britiſh Empire. The difficulties 


which will ſhortly preſs on the French patriots, 


and which the fale of the King's domains and 
clerical property, though it ſhould amount 
even to a ſum equivalent to diſcharge the 
national debt, will not diffipate, muſt alarm 
a large portion of its Members, unaccuſtom- 


ed to face popular florms, and perhaps inti- 
midate them, inſomuch as to prepare them to 
go half way towards embracing the meaſure. 


Slaves have not that ſteady perſeverance or vir- 


tue to enable them to controul or direct the 
ſtorm. That there may be a few of the oppoſite 


character zin this aſſembly, I will not diſpute, 5 


though I much ſuſpect it. But, admitting it, a 


great majority muſt undoubtedly be political 


cowards; and theſe will fetter the others, and pre- 8 


vent them from taking thoſe decided ſteps ne- 
ceſſary to victory. So that, if theſe leading 


characters have the wiſdom of the men of this ge- 


- oration, they ought to | prepare matters for ſuch 


A a won- 


E 61 J 
2 wonderful, but beneficial revolution for man- 
kind. | b ” | | | 4 

Mr. Burke appears to me to be materially 


wrong in imply recommending the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, without any qualification, to the French 


revolutioniſts for their adoption. What! a 


political conſtitution, founded neither upon 
the ſolid baſis of property, nor the fantaſti- 
cal one of population! Though, as already ad- 
mitted, had the National Aſſembly done ſo, 
they would have acted more prudently than they 
have; nay, even that it would be their true- 


policy 5 nevertheleſs, to adopt 2 conſtitution _ 


founded upon neither property nor population, 
without any argument to evince the policy of 
ſuch a meaſure, was not to be expected. from 
Frenchmen ; who, as juſt eſcaped from ſlavery, 
it might be foreſeen, would be endowed with lit- 
tle foreſight of its neceſſary conſequence. As to 
the Permanent Council, of which Mr. Burke 
ſpeaks, not having mentioned in what manner 
it was to be conſtituted, it is difficult to offer an 
opinion concerning it. But, if it was to be a per- 
nmanent organ of Liberty, it is obvious that it 
would ſhortly reduce the ag power ba 
mere cy pher. : 
With regard to thoſe who cds Mr. Burke 
on che principles o the rights of mankind, by giv- 


ing 
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ing the rights of election to all perſons, which, 


though no better than beggars and vagrants, 
upon thoſe principles cannot be denied to them, 


however convinced they themſelves may be, 1 


will take upon me to ſay, they will make few 


proſelytes to their faith, among /ober-thinking 
perſons. This doctrine ſhould be particularly 
_ grateful to maſter- manufacturers, for were our 
Repreſentatives elected agreeably to this notion, 

they would be MASTERS ir fact of the govern- 


ment of this.kingdom and its dependencies : and 


even, as it is, their influence is immeaſurably 
too great. They were the cauſe of the loſs of 
America, and the ſciffion of Ireland from this 
kingdom. Thoſe gentlemen ſhould further con- 
ider, that the authority of the greateſt genius that 


ever exiſted, has in the moſt expreſs language, 


not once, but frequently, declared himſelf againſt 
their theory; who beſides had far greater expe- 
rience in matters of this nature, than what they 


can at all pretend to. The truth is, that all true 


patriots, and well-wiſhers of mankind ſhould. 


unite in placing our government upon the ſolid 


foundation of property, veſting far greater powers 


in his Majeſty and government than what they 


actually poſſeſs; they would thereby conſtitute 
a vigorous government, and by this means in- 


_ duce poycrament itſelf to give its affiſtance to- 
wards 


5 1 

wards ſo deſirable a change in both reſpects. 
Country gentlemen, who are generally farmers, 
though inimical to manifeſt injuſtice, are not 
fond of changes: theſe are only the object of 
agitated fanatical mobs, which can only exiſt in 


great cities, and be foſtered by their employers, | 


who ſhould therefore be attended to, and depriv- 
ed of political power. Neither could they com- 
plain with any juſtice z for in this caſe it might 
be anſwered, that from the limited facuities of 
man, it was impoffible he could carefully at- 
tend to z objects at the ſame time; each of 
which demanded his whole attention; and there- 
fore the complainant might right himſelf, did 
he think himſelf aggrieved, by giving up his 
trade, and commencing citizen, for that the con- 
ſtitution permitted no one to be, at the fame 
time, a trader and a citizen. 

\ I ſhall now proceed to a few . 
upon Mr. Payne's pamphlet, intituled 2 Rigs 
_ of Men; firſt premiſing, that iu my apprehen- 
fion, he has treated Mr. Burke in a manner that 
does not meet my idea of that reſpe& and de- 
corum, which his almoſt univerſally reſpected 
character —his private virtues—his acknowleged 
tes No age * demand; | N * : 
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cc eaten up” with prejudices, ſhould excite com- 
_ paſſion, and not give riſe to expreſſions, no doubt 
intended, to wound his too ſuſceptible mind, 
ſuch as © flagrant miſrepreſentations, * an im- 
4 poſition 3 
gaging the paſſions before the judgment is con- 
vinced: again, “ real falſchoods,” * 1t ſuits his 
* Zyypoſe to exhibit the conſequences without 


995 


is it ſeemly to begin a work by en- 


ce their cauſes. It is one of the arts of the drama 


e to do ſo.“ © Where even probability is ſet at 
* defiance for the purpoſe of defaming, &c.” Are 
ſuch imputations decent, unleſs evinced in the 
_ cleareſt manner? If Mr, Payne has attempted | 


to ſubſtantiate one of them, it has eſcaped me. 


Mr. Burke's French correſpondent, who it may 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed, was tolerably well in- 
formed upon the bufineſs, unleſs it alſo has 
eſcaped me, denies none of Mr. Burke's facts. 
Can it be ſuppoſed, that if ſuch epithets zruly | 
applied to Mr. Burke's Reflections, that Mr. De- 
pont would think of reviſiting him on his return 
to this kingdom. Were he capable of ſuch 
5 meanneſs, it would not be ſafe for him to be on 
civil terms, with the Libeller of his countrymen, | 
upon his return to France, Perhaps it will be 
aid, that Mr. Burke was unfounded in what he 
mentions of the mob exclaiming he Biſhops to the 


Lantern on the 6th of October. Perhaps there 
, ee 


k 
were no ſuch words made uſe of; nevertheleſs, 
I cannot help thinking but that Mr. Burke was 
ſufficiently juſtified in ſuppoſing that there were, 
upon the authority of Monſ. Lally Tolendal : in- 
| deed Monſ. Depont, wiſhing to draw a curtain 
over the proceedings of that day, ſeems to me to 
juſtify every thing that Mr. Burke has advanced 


about it: as to the bon jour of the Mayor of Paris, 


| T underſtood it in its obvious ſenſe, the 6th of Oe- 
tober, the day on which their Majeſties' perſons 
were ſecured, and the day on which they were 
| ſpoken; and I think it ſhould be eſteemed a a 
good day by every Democratiſt, - 
That Mr. Burke ſhould pay more attention to 
Mr. Lally Tolendal's letter from Paris, than to 
Mr. Payne's, is not ſurpriſing. We generally 
pay more regard to what thoſe affirm, who think 


as we do, than to what thoſe affirm who differ 


from us. For which reaſon, however unim- 
peachable the veracity of Mr. Payne may be, 
Mr. Burke's being guided in what he ſaid, by 
the authority of Monſ. TONE Tolendall, ought 
not to offend him. 
Mr. Payne charges Mr. Burke with having 
changed his former ſentiments, and it may be 


on account of this unknown penſion, which it is 


ſaid, Mr. Burke receives from the Iriſh eſtabliſh- 


ment. Is a perſon to be condemned for a change | 
1 . of 
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of ſentiment > Is truth leſs ſo when advanced by 
a penſioner ?—In fact, inſinuations of this na- 
ture, when mentioned in controverſy, evince 
that he, who makes uſe of thern, feels that, how- 
ever deſirous, he cannot confute his adverſary upon 
ſolid grounds. I would alſo wiſh to know, whether 
it be agreeable to Mr. Payne's ſyſtem of Chriſti- 
anity, to caft a blot, or to repeat a malicious 
fact, to injure an unimpeached character. The 
view is obvious. Is it doing by others a as we 
would be done by ? 
Mr. Payne informs his renders that the French : 
guards were not 3000; I underſtood that they 
were 4000 * that there were only two or three 
perſons killed at Verſailles on the morning of 
the 6th of October; I underſtood there were ſe- 
venteen T. He alſo informs us that William 
the Conqueror, and his deſcendants, bribed with 
Charters one part of England, to hold the other 
parts of itths better in ſubjection to his will: I did 
not know before this fact of William the Con- 
| queror : alſo that the county Rutland contains 
not the one hundredth part of the inhabitants of 
Yorkſhire, or ten thouſand perſons : it may be 
ſo, but they appear to me to be very few. It. 
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theſe two laſt aſſertions be unfounded, they 
ought not to have been introduced, as tending, 


more than the exact truth will juſtify, to pro- 
mote the obvious tendency of the Rights of Men, 


namely, of making the inhabitants of this 


country diſſatisfied with their political conſtitu- | 


tion. In every caſe the preciſe truth ſhould be 


told, but above all, in caſes of this nature: for 
though unfounded aſſertions will have their 
weight for a time, yet in the end, when the 
people have diſcovered them to be fo, it detracts 
very much from what future affertors will ad- 
vance, even though they thould _ within 


the truth. 


What Mr. Payne has faid againſt Mr. Burke - 
reſpecting England's being an hereditary crown 
for ever—and of governments ariſing out of a 


people to be lawful governments, and not over 
a people: appears to me unanſwerable, and the 


latter ingeniouſly advanced. But I muſt deny 
the exiſting government of England to be of 
that ſort, The barons in agreeing to accept of 
Magna Charta from King John had ſufficient 
authority to bind the nation at the time: and 
| ſuch engagements are ſuppoſed to continue for 


ever: not but that the next or any future gene- 


ration have it in their power to change it; pet, 
. | until 
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until this is done the original ſettlement 3 is fup- 
| poſed to ſubſiſt. 
Mr. Payne has made a compariſon between ; 
France and England with regard to wealth, and 
though, ſince Mr. Smyth's celebrated work of 
the Wealth of Nations, 1 thought that this ſubject 
could never be again miſapprehended, yet from 
his giving to France the advantage in this re- 
ſpect can only be aſcribed to this cauſe, How- 
ever, let us examine what he has advanced. 
He admits that there are 20 millions of hard 
caſh in England; and afferts that there are go 
and a half millions ſterling in France, but for 
the ſake of round numbers I ſhall make him a 
preſent of 8 millions and a half more: that is, 
I will allow that there are 100 millions ſterling 
in France, or five times as much as there is in 
England. Admitting alſo, according to my 
- computation, which ſome perhaps may think 
againſt my argument, that there are 16 millions 
of inhabitants in England, 20 millions fterling 
will be 255. a head, full enough in all con- 
ſcience to manage our internal commerce, the 
real uſe of money. Admitting alſo the inhabi- 
tants of France to be 30 millions, 100 millions 
ſterling will be 31. 6s. 84. or almoſt three times 


as 5 much money per head there as in Faiand: 
and 
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and yet inſtead of France being richer, I affirm 
that ſhe is without compariſon poorer. 
Doctor Smyth has informed us that money's- 
worth or manufacturers are equivalent to money. 
Now, when the wonderful magazines of every 
ſort of commodity : the uſeful and ſuperb fur- 


niture every where viſible, our navy, &c. &c. &c. 


&c. &c. are conſidered. Surely all theſe may 
be laid down at 1000 millions. French articles 
in the ſame line may be- eſtimated, and perhaps 
highly too, at a fifth of this, or 200 millions, 
which, with the former 100, makes 10l. a head: 
whereas, by including manufacturers, &c. there 
is 681. per head in England. 8 £559, 
Mir. Payne alſo aſſures us that there was no 
national bankruptcy in France, but that the 
people had determined that they would not pay 
taxes. I do not chuſe to doubt the word of a 
_ gentleman, yet I think it ſingular enough that 
Monſieur Depont acknowledges, that the ſale of 
clerical property was that only which could pre- 
vent it.—lIt ſeems alſo that it was a ſecret to 
Mr. Neckar.—-How comes it then that fince 
the French Monarch has been dethroned, and 
has been re-inſtalled by the Pompous title of 
the King of the French, but in whoſe perſon it 
ſeems that this title 1s to commence ey termi= 
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nate *, ſay, how comes it that the taxes are 
even yet ſo detective, notwithſia ding all the 
reforms ? Is there a combination againſt paying 


taxes under the auſpices of the National Aſſem- 
bly : ? Bad as our finances in England are L will 
venture to affirm, that ſhe can bear taxes to the 


amount of 40 millions better than France can 


20 millions, with all the Clerical ſpoil and king” 4 
| demeſnes. 


To prevent heedleſs perſons. being impoſed 
on by ſounds I ſhall here obſerve, that wealth 


with reſpe& to nations is to be confidered in 
three different reſpects: firſt, as the income of 
Government, this may be very great, and yet the i 


people and nation very poor; thus let us ſup- 


Ppoſe that Spain received annually from America 


20 millions ſterling. This vaſt ſum would be 


quickly diſper ſed over the more induſtrious nations 


of Europe to purchaſe what the Spaniards want, 


little remaining in Spain: ſecondly, a nation may 
be rich and the inhabitants and government poor, 
as for inſtance, if there were 1000 millions ſterling 


locked up in 1000 boxes in France, the nation 


would be rich but the ems and RES 5 


— 


ee of Mev, p page I 158, 


| poor 
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poor, nor would it long continue to be other- 


wiſe were it even in circulation: thirdly, the | 


people may be rich and yet the nation and go- 


vernment poor; this happens when the people 
are exceeding induſtrious and are well-paid for 


their labour. A nation like this i is almoſt om- 5 


nipotent; for unleſs you cut off their heads or 
hands, they will, like the Hydra, be ever repro- 
ducing the means of power. Whereas, if* you 
get poſſeſſion of the French boxes, or divide 
Spain from America, theſe two nations would 


be palſied, or rendered utterly impotent. This 


e reinces the neceſfity and policy of giving every 
ſpur to induſtry, if a nation intends to be power- 
ful; indeed as the French Democrates ſay, 
they will be content with drinking their wine 
under their own fig trees, which I will aſſure 


them will be the caſe, whether they were ſerious 


or not, it little matters what meaſures they take. 
I would deſpiſe myſelf were I capable of ſuch a 
ſelfiſh thought. But for a nation of legiſlators, 
whole. object ſhould be to promote univerſal 


0 happineſs, to harbour even for a moment ſuch a 


| baſe ſelfiſh idea thould excite univerſal contempt 


= and horror. 


L would fain know from Mr. Payne whether 5 


he thinks it agreeable to common ſenſe, that the 


government. of a ou nation | thould be put 
3 | into 5 
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into the bands of ignorant, illiterate” people, 
who know nothing of the matter? or whether 


he thinks it agreeable to the ſame principle, 


that by putting the government in the hands of 
the people at large, the majority of whom are in 


fact no better than the ſlaves of maſter manu- 


2 facturers, that maſter manufacturers ſhould be 


the governors or rulers of a mighty kingdom, 


who are ever inimical to every thing gene- 


rous, and friendly only to monopolies, and what 


may ſerve their own ſhort-fighted views? If 
Mr. Payne cannot anſwer theſe queſtions di- 
rectly in the affirmative, he ought to give up 
his political creed. No argument from ana- 
logy, from America is admiſſible. There the 
people are almoſt all farmers or graziers: in 
France they are manufacturers or beggars. I 


therefore abide by my paradox, that the true 


intereſt of France, and 1 have the true intereſt 
of France as much at heart as Mr. Payne, is 
10 become a dependant portion of the Britiſh empire. 


As it appears that Mr. Payne is in conſider- | 
able intimacy with many of the leaders of the 
French Revolution, it may be preſumed that he is 


well founded in ſaying, p. 138, that“ In France 
ce it ſ the Monarchy] has ſo far declined, that 
& the goodneſs of the man the King of France] | 
00; and. the reſpect for his perſonal character are 
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et the only things 2 preſerve the appearance 
« of its exiſtence.” Hence it is obvious that 
the Monarchical branch of the French conſtitu- 
tion is to be annihilated. Were not this their 
intention, and now acknowledged by Mr. 
Payne, I had propoſed ſhewing, that when 
the National Aſſembly ſevered the Magiſtratical 
from the Executive or Monarchical power, and 
had reſolved, that the National Aſſembly ſhould 
be a permanent body, that the annihilation of the 
| Monarchical branch of the political conſtitution 
muſt neceſſarily be the conſequence, which 
would be a farther proof of their ſovereign inca- 
pacity, by making one branch of their conſtitu- 1 
tion deſtructive of another. „ 
Io recapitulate then the errors of the Na- es 
- tional Aſſembly, according to Mr. Burke, they _ 
„ | ST 
PFirſt, in their mode of i their fu- 1 
ture National Aſſemblies, by which it will be 
only a mere ochlocracy, both from the ſhortneſs 
of its duration, and from almoſt all the propes 
being conſtituents, 

Secondly, in their regulations refpeting the 
electing their magiſtrates, which will farther 
ſtrengthen the Ochlocracy, 105 

Thirdly, by ſevering the judges from the 
executive branch, by whom as being only exe- 
K 2 „ culive 
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cuiive officers, they ſhould be appointed and be 
dependant upon: and in theſe three he is ſup- 
ported by Ariſtotle, who has laid it down, that 


they are what | a wiſe legiſlator On” Ore 
attend to. - 


Fourthly, in regard of their financial arrange- 


ments. 


Pre in regard of their condut towards 


the army. 


Sixthly, of injuſtice towards the clergy 8 
Seventhly, of a want of generofity wands 


their virtuous and deſerving King, who in fact 
proffered to them a better conſtitution than that 
# which they have ſtumbled upon T. 


With regard to the two laſt I . that, 


in conſequence of the Democratical principles 


univerſally prevalent throughout France, it was 
not in the power of the National Aſſembly after 


the 14th of July to have acted Many differ- 


> By this I would not have it diced ts I am not 


inimical to the preſent mode of proviſion for the clergy: 

on the contrary nothing I can deem more abſurd, not only 

as defeating that good will and friendſhip which ſhould ſub- 
ſiſt between paſtors and their flocks; but alſo as directly 

Es militating againſt great agricultural exertions, which ſhould : 

be peculiarly favoured by every wiſe government. 


+ os Grate May. 1789, p. 654+ N 
ent 
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ent t from what it did. Powers, veſted in kings 


and biſhops, depending on opinion, when this is 
deſtroyed, muſt neceſſarily fall with it. But the 
French King offered his conſtitution of govern- 
ment the 23d of June: the National TOTP : 


is therefore inexcuſable. 


From what I have heard or read it does not ap- 
pear to me that any one of Mr. Burke's anſwerers 
has attempted to repel any of the above ſeven 
charges : and until the five firſt are entirely done 
away, and that by arguments founded on ex- 


perience, or on the aſſertions or writings of thoſe 


who had experience, namely, the antients, thoſe 


perſons who pronounce themſelves anſwerers of 


Mr. Burke ſhould be only deemed ſoiraiſans 
anſwerers. 5 


I ſhall here add a few obſervations upon the 
turn of the debate which took place in both 
Houſes of Parliament upon the delivery of his 
Majeſty's meflage reſpecting our ſituation with 


other foreign powers, which will further evince 


the neceſſity of placing: our conſtitution upon its 


true baſis, the affections of the people, and of 


reſtoring the executive power to its conſtituti- 
onal vigour. | 


The two Secretaries of State, afterdelivering the. | 
King's meſſage, required the ſupport and confi- 
dence of their reſpective Houſes of Parliament, 
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in regard of thoſe meaſures intended to be pur- 
ſued, incaſe matters ſhould not be accommodated 
with the Empreſs of Ruſſia: but to their mo- 
tions for this end an amendment in each Houſe 
was propoſed, intimating, © that until the ho- 
c nour and intereſts of his Majeſty's crown ſhall 
ce appear to be threatened, that they can only | 
cc expreſs their dutiful and loyal aſſurances of 
e ſupport.” -- If theſe amendments had been 
carried, it. is evident, that his Majeſty would 
have been deprived of the executive power; for, 
till theſe two points had appeared to the ſatisfae- 
tion of each Houſe, and of which each Houſe 
would have been its own judge, his Majeſty 
could have taken no ſteps whatever ; and thus 
| we ſhould have loſt the advantages which 
ought to reſult from the energy of the monar- 


chical branch of the conſtitution, and for which 


the nation pays a million annually. Beſides, 
had the oppoſition ſucceeded, what foreign ſtate 
would ever after venture to enter into any en- 
gagement with the executive branch, when there 
exiſted even a poſſibility of its not being able to 
effectuate its engagements, did either Houſe of 
Parliament refuſe its ſupport to the meaſure? 
Suppoſe that Parliament was as venal as ſome will 
have it, would not half a million, Properly ap- 
plicd i in either Houſe, have ſecured a majority 
- Again 
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againſt the meaſure? Ard, though it required 
ten times the ſam, who will deny, that the Czar- 
ina could have fo well applied an equal ſum. 
This ſtrongly evinces the danger of giving either 
Houſe of Parliament any pretext towards inter- 
fering with the executive branch of govern- 
ment. It is moreover a novelty in our con- 
ſtitution. The buſineſs and duty of the two 
Houſes of Parliament, are to redreſs grievances, 
and make wholeſome laws for their prevention, 
and arraigning Miniſters for mal: practices, ei- 
ther with regard to ſquandering the public mo- 
ney, or cenſuring them for impolitic engage- 
ments with other ſtates; but which, when once 
entered into, muſt be ſupported. 8 
Mr. Fox is made to ſay by the reporters of theſe 
43 that, upon the Czarina's uſurpation of 
the Crimea, and the country between the Don 
and the Dnieper in the year 1782, the Miniſ- 
try of that time, of which he formed a part, 
were applied to by the Count de Vergennes, to 
join with France and Spain, in obliging her to 
recede from ſo barefaced an uſurpation, which 
was refifted. Independently of the want of po- 
 litical foreſight, the firſt virtue of a Stateſman 
according to Ariſtotle and all mankind, evinced 


by their reſiſting the propoſition, and which would 5 


certainly not have been made by the French Mi- 
5 r 
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niſter, did he not think it obviouſly for the 
advantage of England; this acknowledgement 
ſhould not only exculpate the preſent Miniſtry 
from any unpopularity which may reſult from 
the expences of this war, but they ſhould be | 
placed to the account of Mr. Fox's Miniſtry, | 
For, had that Miniſtry joined with France and 
Fpain, in preventing Ruffia from enforcing her 
ambitious ſchemes, ſhe would nor have dared to 
bring down upon her our united forces: and 
thus would have been nipped in its bud the cauſe 
Which has produced a very bloody war, and which 
is now likely to involve us in very expentive N 
meaſures. 
Phbhat it is the intereſt af "JR to prevent 
Ruſſian conqueſts, eſpecially on the fide of Tur- 
key, will be obvious to any one, who will look 


at the map of Europe. He will there ſee, if 


the Empreſs ſhould effect her preſent ambitious 
_ defigns againſt Turkey, that her territories on 
three ſides would command Poland, for the 
Duchy of Courland may be ſaid to be her's. 
Upon the demiſe then of the King of Poland, 
her protege, perhaps ſhe may appoint another 
nominal King, it may be ſome very old man, 
upon whoſe death ſhe might take immediate poſ- 


| ſeſſion of Poland, The late Emperor of Ger- 
many 
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many would have ſupported her , his object be- | 
ing to poſleſs himſelf of the weſtern part of Tur- 
key in Europe, whilſt ſhe conquered the eaſtern; 


which effected, what could prevent his after- 


' wards ſubduing the German Princes, who dare 
not interrupt his progreſs againſt the Turk, well 
knowing that he would be ſupported by a Ruſ- 
ſian army in poſſeſſion of Poland, of 500,000 


men. In this caſe, the northern kingdoms of 


Sweden and Denmark muſt ſubmit to Ruſſia 
without a blow, and become provinces of that 
empire, whilſt the Emperor would be conquer- 
ing the remaining part of the weſt of Europe, 

not excepting England herſelf. I entertain no 
doubt, but that the meeting of theſe two ambi- 
tious potentates ſome years ago at Cherſon, was 
to deviſe ſome ſcheme of this nature, which, if 
ſucceſsful, muſt have terminated in the ſubjec- 
tion of Europe, and the management of which 


could not be entruſted to Miniſters, leſt happen- 


ing to be in the pay of other powers, they might 
have divulged the ſecret, or imprudently en- 


truſted it to a miſtreſs. Effects muſt always have 


proportionate cauſes. It cannot be laid that t to 
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| ks crowned Bowen of 7 aurida could have been an 
object of any moment with ſo ſenſible a woman 


as the Czarina, And the ſame may be affirmed 
of the late Emperor. 


Moreover, where there are two i 


ing powers, it is the intereſt of the weaker, par- 

ticularly in the naval department, to ſeek an al- 
liance with the ſtronger ; but not contrarywiſe: 
left that, when the weaker, by means of the al- 
liance, had been raiſed to a more formidable ſtate, 
| ſhe ſhould turn upon her old ally, and by form- 
ing other connections become the principal: 
This is preciſely the fituation between Ruffia 
and England, the actual preponderating Euro- 
pean powers: and dictates to us, if we will 
ſuffer ourſelves to be inſtructed by hiſtory, not 
to form any connection whatever with that 
power. Our avowed objec mould be to keep - 
.Ruſfia down. - 


But what I would oarticularly call the atten- 
tion of Engliſhmen to is, the ſameneſs of com- 


plexion, which the arguments of the oppoſition 
bear to thoſe advanced by the Barchine faction 
at Carthage, whilſt Hannibal was ravaging 
Italy, and which, being followed, cauſed the 
ruin of that moſt flouriſhing republic. Some 
of our Senators dwell upon the weight of our 
taxes—Others wiſhing, or almoſt wiſhing ſuc- 


ceſs. 
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ces to our enemies —others depicting them as 
logs and as batteries, and whiſkered Coffacks, as 


if Britons were to be terrified with ſuch ſtuff. 


What the opinion of the King of Pruſſia was, 
concerning theſe dreadful Ruſſians, is very clear 
from what he ſays, ſpeaking of their victories 


over the Turks, that they reſembled a man with 
one eye, fighting againſt another who had none. 
Mr. Burke, who has emphatically pronounced 
France to be a Great Chaſm, is for introducing 


theſe Ruſſians into the Black Sea, to aſſiſt us in 


our future wars againſt this chaſm or vacuum and 


the Spaniards, When the abilities and expe- 
rience of the gentlemen who make uſe of ſuch 
£ arguments are conſidered, it evinces, what indeed 
is allowed by all, that an oppoſition or faction 
muſt always ſubſiſt in this government, and 
therefore that government muſt always be op- 
poſed with the beſt arguments, no doubt, that 


the nature of the caſe will admit of, and that 


the perfection of our conſtitution conſiſts in the 


oppoſite] intereſts of the component parts. 1 


have ever thought, that the more the works of 
men reſembled thoſe of the Deity, which are 
harmony itſelf, the more perfect they were. 
Ariſtotle would have held a government of this 
fort as a proof of the extraordinary ſtupidity of 
its Members. His object was the harmoniz- 
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ing all the parts of his political conſtitution, by 
connecting with the other the intereſt of each 
claſs of the inhabitants. 
There is another feature which peculiarly diſtin- 
guiſhes our conſtitution fromevery other, namely, 
that our Senators ſcruple not to ſtigmatize with the 
fouleſt epithets, meaſures ſupported by govern- 
ment; nay, which have even been approved of 
: by the Houſe of Commons ; for inſtance, the 
Indian war; both the policy and juſtice of which 
do not admit a doubt; and which even a reſpe& 
for government ſhould prevent every Senator, 
whatever he may think, from pronouncing un- 
juſt. Can it be ſuppoſed that the people will 
reſpe& a government, or Houſes of Parliament, 
whoſe meaſures are cenſured in ſo extraordinary : 
2 manner? Will not ſuch language neceſſarily 


introduce a Demoeratical contempt of govern» 


ment? Can government ſubſiſt without the peo- 
_ ple's being impreſſed with a decent reſpect for its 
chief Members? But if the people are told, that 
government, his Majeſty, and his Miniſters, and 
the majority of both Houſes of Parliament coun- 
tenance unjuſt meaſures, how long will this de- 
cent reſpec ſubſiſt? Is not ſuch language neceſ- 
farily introductive of that French Democratical 
- anarchy, which ſhould be the dread of every en- 
lightened mind} That Ruſſia, in the preſent 
5 . [2 1-5 to JOE 
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war between her and the Porte, | is the aggreſſor, 
is moſt evident. In the year 1782 ſhe poſſeſſes 
| herſelf of the Cuban and the Crimea, and by the 
terror of hoſtilities, in conjunction with the Em- 
peror, obliges the Porte to cede thoſe pro- 
vinces by treaty, the year after. This manifeſt 
| injuſtice is the true cauſe of the war which was 
begun by the Turk, to repoſleſs himſelf of theſe 
provinces unjuſtly wreſted from him. The con- 
duct of the Porte is fully juſtified by that of Car- 
thage. Being in a very debilitated ſtate after the 
war againſt her revolted mercenary troops, whom 
ſhe had ſubdued, the Romans took poſſeſſion of 
| the iſland of Sardinia, and obliged her to yield 
it up from the dread of hoſtilities. This act of 
injuſtice, in the opinion of Mr. Hooke, juſtified 
the Carthaginians in recommencing hoſtilities 
_ againſt Rome; and of courſe equally juſtifies the 
Porte in recommencing hoſtilities againſt Ruſſia 
for the recovery of the provinces unjuſtly wreſted 5 
from her. 5 
As thoſe of our Senators, to 0 opinions 1 
have alluded, are ſeveral of them very reſpecta- 
ble characters, it is obvious, that a time may 
come, when, by means of Demagogues, and 
factious and ſeditious principles being propa- 
_ gated among the people, others, without princi- 
ple, may be able to bridle the executive power, 


and 


PP 
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| and even force themſelves into covernitient; m 


which caſe they would be obliged to govern this 


powerful kingdom, agreeably to the prejudices 
of their creators, the mob: and be compelled 
_ to ſacrifice its true intereſts to theic ſhortſighted- 
neſs and ſelfiſhneſs. The power ot the King to 
make peace or war would be wreſted from him, 
under ſpecious pretexts; and veſted in the peo- 


ple or their repreſentatives. Then our leading 
men in either Houſe, being in the pay of ambi- 


bitious foreign ſtates, and the people's mind 

kept in a flame by ſeditious paragraphs, would 
prevent, as in the caſe of Athens, with regard 
to Philip, our putting an effectual bar to their 


progreſs. The eloquence of Demoſthenes was : 


_ unequal to the flattering demagogues who were 
gained by Philip. At laſt his eloquence pre- 


vailed, but it was too late. The fatal battle of 


| Chaeronea determined the fate of Greece. This 
period of hiſtory is an exact prototype of the 
_ preſent. Athens and Philip, as England and the 
 Czarina—Pitt and the oppoſition, as Demoſt- 

8 benes and the demagogues x „ : 


Ariſtotle : 


I mean nothing diſreſpeAful by this to the oppoſition, 
Phocion, whoſe private worth might ſtand a comparifon with _ 


E 


Ariſtotle has laid it down that when the power 
of peace and war is veſted in a popular aſſem- 


| bly, it neceſſarily leads to a dynaſty or tyranny, 
who, independently of his ſagacity, perhaps 
from his intimacy with Philip, had that of ex- 


perience alſo, to direct him in condemning this 
power being lodged with the people, againſt 
whom it was turned by the enſlaver of Greece. 
However, notwithſtanding what Ariſtotle has 


laid down upon this head, which hiſtory alſo 


confirms, Mr. Payne, without even noticing it, 
with other Democrates, contends for veſting 


this power in the people or their creatures. 


To put an end to faction, and to reſtore the 
executive branch to its conſtitutional energy, go- 
yernment ſhould take the moſt effectual and 
ſpeedy meaſures, in order to veſt the eleftive 
power in the hands of thoſe, whoſe wiſdom is 
| matured—whoſe ambitious projects are nearly 
_ extinguiſhed—and who cannot be biaſſed by pri- 
vate views; that is, in thoſe perſons who ſup- 


any man in Britain, was a firm opponent of Demoſthenes. 3 
alſo conſider her, Mr. Pitt, and Demoſthenes only as Stateſ= 
men. As an Orator no man having ever approached the 
latter. Mr. Pitt muſt however be alloweF to be the ableſt. 


and cloſeſt reaſoner that ever ſpoke 1 in the Houle of Com- 
mons. 1 
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port themſelves without following ſordid trades 
or illiberal profeſſions ; and who have arrived 
at their fiftieib year. Our Members of Par- 
| lament being elected by ſuch men, and be- 
ing dependent on them, would not dare to en- 
ter into factious conſpiracies ; but on the con- 
trary our Repreſentatives would be obliged di- 
ligently to attend to their duty, by enacting 
wholeſome laws, and redreſſing thoſe grievances 
which muſt neceſſarily ſpring up in every go- 
vernment. The one half of our repreſentatives 
to be elected viva voce, the other by ſuffrage ; and 


a Cenſorial Council of one hundred for the re- 


gulation of manners, but choſen by the citizens. 
This effected, his Majeſty, independently of the 
honeſt ſatisfaction of being handed down to poſ- 
terity with the Numas, Solons, Lycurguſes, Al- 
freds, and other benefactors of mankind, might 
almoſt ſay, that he left to his poſterity an everlaſt- 
ing kingdom. 
Nothing can be more certain than that there 
muſt be a change i in the form of our government, 
for in its original conſtitution, there was no pro- 
viſion made againſt thoſe conſequences which 
muſt ever reſult from the alterations and changes 8 
ol property in its conſtituent branches. For i Ins .. 
ſtance, the revenue of the crown is fixed at a 
| million annually ; let us ſuppoſe that of the | 
Lords 
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Lords at two millions : and both theſe to have 


been ſo at the revolution, when perhaps the an- 
nual income of all the citizens and people 
amounted not to more than 50 millions: but 
whatever the amount of it might be then, it is 


undoubtedly five times greater no: but as pro- 


perty follows wealth, their Repreſentatives ſhould 
have now five times more weight in the conſtitu- 
tion than they had 7hen, when compared to the 


income of the King, if this has not proportion- 


ably encreaſed, and alſo the ſame with regard to 
the Lords, if their income has not alſo propor- 
tionably encreaſed. Now that the King's income 
and that of the Lords have not proportionably 
encreaſed with that of the people, is an obvious 
and incontrovertible truth, which evinces, that 
the balance in our conſtitution is deſtroyed : and 
that therefore it behoves government, according to 


| Ariſtotle, and not the people, according to the 


demagogues, to reſtore the original balance, 
which is impoffible, as this would require the 
creation of five hundred Lords, which the peo- 
ple would not bear, or to deviſe another form of 
government; for otherwiſe it is elear, that the peo- 
ple will take the buſineſs into their own hands, 
and follow the example of the French revolu- 
tioniſts, than which a greater misfortune could 


not happen to the nation. As his Majeſty and 
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the Lords, and wealthy Commoners, would 
in this caſe be the greateſt ſufferers, ſo they 
ſhould be moſt urgent in the buſineſs, as in a 
little time it will be too late. For, independently 
of the democratical principles, which have been 
propagating theſe thirty years in Britain, and 
which have taken ſuch poſſeſſion of the minds of 
the people, as not to admit a doubt but that the 
majority lean ſtrongly to democracy, the ſuc- 
ceſs of the American colonies, and the late 
French revolution, muſt ſo increaſe their num- 
bers and courage, as to preclude every doubt of 
their final ſucceſs. As men of this caſt, from 
their inexperience, and goodneſs of heart, are ge- 
nerally preſumptuous, and entertain no doubt of 
eſcaping or avoiding thoſe rocks upon which : 
their prototypes have ſtruck. 
Alriſtotle's excluding from the rights of citizen- 
| ſhip, ſo many of the inhabitants as would come 
under the deſcription.of buyers and ſellers, beſides 
thoſe who ſupport themſelves by their labour, 
will in this age of the Rights of Men, appear 
very extraordinary, unjuſtifiable, and impolitic, 
However, a little reflection will ſhew the pro- 
priety of their excluſion. For, concerning the 
Poorer claſs, who know nothing of government. 

nor ever can have any idea of it, to veſt in them 

the rights of citizenſhip, would be only making 


them 


„ 
them the tools of artful, deſigning, ſelfiſh men, 
either maſter- manufacturers, other employers, or 


demagogues; by whoſe means laws would have 
only temporary objects in view. Such govern- 
ments, beſides, have ever been inimical to truly 
virtuous and good men, whom the populace, in- | 
ſtigated by deſigning individuals, and prompted ü 
by momentary paſſions, have frequently moſt mi- 
ſerably put to death, which they afterwards ſorely 
repented of; when they had diſcovered that 
thoſe endeavours which had made them obnoxi- 
ous, were ſolely directed for their benefit, by 


expoſing the arts of their maſters, employers, and 
demagogues. Secondly, with regard to buyers 


and ſellers, or manufacturers, beſides their not 
having the neceſſary leiſure for reflection, and 
for conſidering the effect which may reſult from 
ordinances relating to government, they would 
be ever guided by ſelfith motives, eſtabliſhing 
monopolies, and regulating trade, the price of 
proviſions, &c. &c. which have never produced 


any good to the community at large: but on 


the contrary much evil. But by Teſting the 
right of citizenſhip in thoſe who live upon their 


income, or follow liberal profeſſions, their in- 
tereſt being that their! incomes ſhould go as far 
i poſſible, It would be always a ſpur. to them for 
M 2 _ deviſing 
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deviſing ſchemes for promoting manufactures 
and the arts, in order to have them cheaper. 


Secondly, by raifing the value of the products 


of their eſtates, which would be moſt effectually 
done by raiſing ſuch a ſpirit of competition 
among thoſe engaged in trade, manufactures, 
agriculture, and commerce, as to enable them 
to afford to the great body of the poor, the 


conſumers, the greateſt poſſible daily wages con- 
ſiſtent with honeſt profit, and this could only 
be done by equally protecting the rights of all; 


but eſpecially by permitting every perſon to 
_ diſpoſe of the products of his induſtry when and 
to whom he pleaſed, and ſupplying his wants in 
like manner. By this ſimple arrangement, or 
rather doing of nothing, the value of labour 
would be encreaſed, which would enable the 
Poor to give greater prices for the products of 
the ſoil, and each claſs would take care not 
to loſe the home market. Thus, the intereſt 


of all would be in uniſon, which was doubt- 


leſs intended by c our al- wie and benevolent. : 
CREATOR. 7 
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days the ſame takes place in ours, That coun- 


try which, cæteris paribus, has the greateſt reve- 
nue, or the greateſt reſources, is reckoned the 
' moſt powerful. It therefore behoves every ſtate | 
to conſider thoſe means by which, without op- 

prefling its ſubjects, the greateſt revenue can be 
| levied from them. Neither ſhould ſubjects re- 


pine at the greatneſs of the annual public in- 


come: for, independently of the greater protec- 
tion and ſecurity which they would thereby en- 
joy, it might be ſo employed as to infuſe a pe- 
culiar energy and force of character . | 


| the whole nation. 


1 AkIsTOTLE obſerves *, war! in eftimating 
the greatneſs of a State, the number of its inha- 25 
bitants ſhould not be ſo much confidered, as its 
power (Jap) or wealth, which would enable 
it to annoy its enemies with effect, by affording 
an ample revenue from taxation. As in thoſe 
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It i is an obvious truth, that the farther any tax 
is laid from the conſumer, or the perſon who in 


fact pays it, the heavier it falls upon him: for 
inſtance, a tax upon malt of five ſhillings A - 
buſhel, will be paid by the maltſter to the reve- 
nue officer: when the brewer or diſtiller buys 


this malt, he will not only pay for the malt 


the price it would be at were there no tax at all 
upon it, but alſo the five ſhillings advanced by 
the maltſter to the revenue officer; and alſo a 


premium to the maltſter for having advanced it, 


which we may ſuppoſe to be ten per cent. on 
theſe five ſhillings : this adds ſixpence to the five 
ſhillings : the brewer in- ſelling his beer to the 
retailer will likewiſe expect a premium or in- 
tereſt for the five ſhillings and ſixpence which 
he has advanced to the maltſter above the va- 

ue of the malt, which will make the tax fix 
ſhillings on the buſhel of malt; in like manner 
the retailer when ſelling it to his cuſtomers, 
the real conſumers, will likewiſe have his 


premium of ten per cent. for having advanced 


to the brewer ſix ſhillings beyond the value 
of the price of the product of a buſhel of malt, 
had there been no tax on N thus the tax 


which government receives, though only five 


ſhillings, is fix ſhillings and ſeven-pence_ half. 
penny u pon the conſumers or upwards of thirty per 


Cent. 


1 95 J 
cent. above what he would pay, did he make 
his own malt, and brew his own beer. 


There are two obvious evils attending this 
mode of taxation; firſt by making the people 


pay more than government receives, it impover- 
iſhes them, and even thus leſſens the revenue by 


diſabling the ſubject from expending upon ex- 


ciſeable commodities, that money which he now 


pays to thoſe perſons who have advanced the 


taxes for him; namely, the maltſter, brewer, 


and retailer: and ſecondly, thoſe perſons who 


are accuſtomed to advance the taxes, are ever 


engaged in contriving means by which they may 5 
avoid paying the tax, in which they frequently 
ſucceed, even to ſuch a degree as to defraud the 
revenue to the amount of millions: nevertheleſs, 8 


they will not ſell their beer or ſpirits a farthing 


the cheaper in conſequence of their fraud: ſo 
that the conſumer is obliged to buy his beer and 
ſpirits at the ſame price, that he would have 
done, had they paid the regular duty. But, 
- moreover, he muſt make up, by means of o 


taxes, for the defrauded millions, which fur- 


ther diſables him from purchaſing excifea- 
ble commodities ; - and thus the public income 
is further conſiderably leſſened. However, this 


mode of taxation , though 1 in many caſes che con- 
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ſumer pays fifty per cent; more than what go - 
vernment receives, is perſevered in by it, as the 
people pay the taxes, ſeemingly without being 
ſenſible that they pay any: whereas, were they 


ſenſible that the ſugar which they buy at eight⸗- 
pence a pound, might be purchaſed at fourpence 


were there no taxes, and ſeveral other articles 
in the ſame proportion, it is not improbable, 
but that petitions might be laid before Parlia- 
ment from the Poor, demanding an alteration in 
the mode of taxation, by which not only them 
 felves, but even the whole community, are ſo 
materially injured. 


However, as it ak muſt be, that zaxes maſt be 


paid, it perhaps may not be improper to conſi- 
der, whether any new ones can be deviſed, 
which may be ſubſtituted in the ſtead of ſome 
of thoſe actually ſubſiſting; for, till this be 


done, little attention will, or ſnould be given 


do the prayer of ſuch petition. I have already 

given a ſcheme for ſubſtituting other taxes in 

the ſtead of thoſe which actually exiſt, and 

though I am ſatisfied, that what I have al- 
ready propoſed, is preferable to thoſe which ac- 
tually do exiſt, yet I am not one of thoſe perſons 
who is ſo eager with his ſchemes, as to think 

| that government ſhould materially alter her 

ſyſtem of taxation, even in the ſmalleſt par- 


ticular, 


Copy ] 


_ ticular, except upon very plauſible grounds in- 


| deed, Yet this ſhould not deter the patriotic ci- 
tizen from offering his ſentiments upon a ſub- 


ject, which if rightly hit upon, would ſo mate- 
rially contribute to the proſperity and 88 1 5 


of his country. 


In the tract alluded to*, I propoſed grain 
and butcher's meat, as fitter objects for taxation 
than thoſe upon which our taxes are now levied. 
In propoſing a tax on grain, in preference to the 
meal produced from it, which might be more 


_ eaſily collected at the mills, my view chiefly 


was, indireftly to tax horſes : however, by farther 
reflection on the ſubject, I think I can lay a tax 
on the horſes directly, which if properly attended 


to, will not be eafily evaded. I am far from 
thinking that taxes on grain, or the meal of 


grain, and” on butcher's meat, are ineligible ; | 


yet till, as they would in ſome degree em- 
barraſs trade, which, except in pernicious 
_ commodities. ought to be as free as the 


winds of heaven, for- this reaſon I think ſuch E 
taxes ought, it poſtible, to be avoided, In 
Holland there are taxes on both theſe commodi- 
| teh; 2 that there is no impoſſibility 1 in lev Hing = 


_— — 
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them : and certainly government would be leſs 


liable to be defrauded by butchers and millers, 
than by ſmugglers, brewers and diſtillers. 


Inſtead of thoſe taxes I would propoſe firſt, 


an annual tax on horſes, to the amount of the 
_ medium value of two loads of hay in the city or 
town where they ſtood, or to the next market 

town. By this means the tax would be pretty 
| nearly proportioned to the earnings of the horſe 


throughout the kindgdom ; for, as ſubjects of 


taxation, all horſes ſhould be deemed labouring 
ones. In London ſuch a tax would amount to 
about ſix pounds fix ſhillings ; in the north of 
Scotland, perhaps not to more than a fourth of this 
| ſum, or one pound eleven ſhillings and fix-pence. 


However, I think there ſhould be a diſtinction 


made between horſes employed in huſbandry, and 
horſes kept in great cities for luxury, and thoſe kept 


ſolely with a view to productive labour. I would 


therefore farther propoſe, that thoſe perſons who _ 


kept five times as much land in their hands as was 
neceſſary to ſupport the horſes they kept, ſhould 


be only charged at the rate of one load of hay. Be- 
- fides favouring the farmers by ſuch a regulation, 
my object would alſo be to induce country gen- 
tlemen to continue ſuch, For there can be no 
doubt but that this claſs of citizens are the moſt 


uſeful of all others. Farther, as there are many 


> 


, 


1 

poor people, who cannot do without one horſe, 
particularly in Ireland, for bringing home their 

fuel and other purpoſes ; and as perhaps the ſame is 


5 the caſe in Wales and Scotland, and the mountain- _ 


ous parts of England, I would reduce the tax 
to ſuch occupiers of land, who held in their 
poſſeſſion five times more land than was requiſite 
to a a horſe, to the price of uy a load 
of hay. 
| What would be the amount of a tax of this : 
nature, were it fairly collected, is very difficult 
to ſay. England, Wales, Scotland, and their 
dependent iſlands contain about ſeventy millions 
of acres: that there is a horſe to every thirty- _ 
five acres, cannot be diſputed. Let the reader 
only confider the numbers of horſes which are 
kept in London, and all the great towns, nay, 
J may fay, all the little towns alſo, throughout 
England, and he may be able to form an idea of 
their number; when he at the ſame time conſi- 
ders, that perhaps there is not a farm of thirty- 
five acres in England which has not one horſe on 
it; nor a farm of ſeventy acres which has not 
revo: to ſay then that there are two millions of 
| horſes in Great Britain and its dependent iſlands, 
will moſt certainly be under the mark. I ſhall T 
however take it at this. For many reaſons, 
5 which e are only founded upon probability, and 
. N: there- 
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therefore would prove nothing, 1 am inclined to 
think that the medium tax upon horſes would be 
about 41. or the total amount t of ſuch a tax 1 988 
millions. T% ; 
While our bud prejudices Gabfiſt a tax on 
horſes ought to be Popular, when it 1s conſi- 
dered, that hey are very generally objects of 
luxury; and befides, that a middle-fized horſe 
requires as much land for his ſupport, as, " 
well cultivated, would yield not a ſcanty ſub- 
ſiſtence for one poor family; ſo that our two 
millions of horſes, if thoroughly ted, would re- 
quire as much land for their maintenance as 
_. would perhaps ſupport ten millions of inhabi- 
tants. I ſay, that all taxes laid on with a view 
of particularly bearing upon any deſcription of 
men, but particularly the rich, are founded 
upon prejudice z ; and that thoſe legiſlators, who 
give into notions of this nature, act as wiſely as 
the man who killed the hen which laid the gol- 
den eggs; and unjuſtly-too! For, when men 
entered into ſociety, or formed the ſocial com- 
pact, it was certainly underſtood by all the par- 
ties, that each of them ſhould be anſwerable 
towards the expences conſequent thereto, pro- 
; portionably with the reſt, Let us now ſuppoſe, 
that the ſocial compact was entered into at firſt 
by ten perſons, and that the expences amounted 
annually 
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annually to the value of ten bullocks, or a bul- 
lock each perſon. Let us alſo ſuppoſe that in con- 


ſequence of war, or a purſuit of plunderers, that 
there is an extraordinary expence incurred to 
the amount of ten bullocks, how is it to be li- 
quidated? one of them might ſay, we muſt. 
each of us give a bullock extraordinary. Let 


us ſuppoſe that this perſon was a ſmoaker of 
tobacco, and that he cultivated this plant to a 
large extent, and ſupported himſelf chiefly by 


the ſale of the produce: ſhould the other nine 


7 perſons ay no, to his propoſal, and at the ſame 


time inſiſt upon laying a tax of 34. a pound 
upon his tobacco, he muſt needs yield; but 
that he had been dealt unjuſtly with is very ob- 
vious. The ſame argument will apply when N 
taxes are laid upon manufacturers, ſhop-keepers, 
| &c. for to ſay that conſumers pay the tax does 
not do away the objection, as it is obvious, that 
the cheaper any commodity can be ſold at, the 
more of it will be purchaſed, and of courſe the 
greater will be the honeſt profits of the perſons 


who deal in it, and thus the craft or calling of ſuch 


| perſons is indirectly and unjuſtly taxed. As this is 
clear with regard to manufacturers, ſhop-keepers, 
&c. it is equally obvious, that, by laying taxes 
upon thoſe who live u pon their 1 income, you lay a 
bar upon their Snumpee, upon which the 
| riches 
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riches and power of the ſtate are founded. But 


what is ſtill worſe, you thereby induce them to quit 


their native land, and remove to other countries, 


where their incomes will enable them to main- 


tain ' themſelves genteelly. So that by this 


means not only the induſtry of the community 
is leflened, but alſo the public revenue. 


That there exiſts an inclination in govern- 


ment for taxing horſes pretty ſmartly, cannot, 
from ſome late regulations, be at all doubted ; 


but the difficulty i is to diſcover the means to 


prevent the proprietors of horſes evading the 
tax. To effect this, I would propoſe that every 
| horſe in the kingdom (except perhaps thoſe be- 


longing to the royal family) ſhould, under the 


penalty of forfeiture, be marked on the hind 
quarter with a circle of a colour the moſt oppo- 


fite to that of the horſe, to be worn from the 


firſt of Auguſt, 1791, to the thirty -firſt of July 


of the year 1792. The owner of each horſe, 


upon its being marked ſhould be obliged to 


pay the tax; and at the ſame time receive 


a ſtamped ſheet of paper containing a re- 


ceipt for the tax; in which paper the future 
annual taxes ſhould be only entered. Farther, 


| this paper ſhould contain an accurate deſcrip- 
tion of the horſe ; and in caſe he ſhould change 
aft this Paper ſhould be given to his new 


maſter, 
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maſter, under the penalty of a ſum equal to 
every annual tax fince the commencement of 


the act to be levied upon the perſon in whoſe 


Poſſeſſion he was found. Farther, that all horſes, 


&c. under the age of four years old ſhould be in 


like manner annually marked and regiſtered, 
but to pay no tax, except the value of the paper 
or a ſixpence, till they had entered upon their 


fifth year. A copy of the deed to be entered in 


the collector's book of each diſtrict, Farther, 


any horfe appearing with a forged mark, ſhould, 
upon proof, be forfeited. Though perhaps 


| ſome horſes might evade the tax, yet in a few 
years there can be no doubt, but that the num- 
ber of theſe animals would be pretty accurately 
known; for the breeders of them would not riſk. 
their property by not having them annually re- 


giſtered, when it would coſt them ſo little, 


The ſecond tax which I would propoſe is a ca- 

5 pitation tax, to the amount of the value of twelve 
days work of a labouring man where the perſon 
taxed reſided, upon every perſon, except labour- 
ers, (who ſhould not be obliged to pay this tax for 
more than three children,) under the age of fif- 


teen. This is the only tax which the poor 


would have to pay; and though in Middleſex, | 
and the parts adjacent to London, it would 
amount annually to about 5. 56. per family of 
5 five 
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five perſons, and in the north of Scotland 
to perhaps 33s. or 348. yet I will venture 


to affirm, that in neither place would it be 
an oppreſſive tax, but on the contrary much 
leſs burdenſome than thoſe complex taxes Which 


they actually pay without it ſeems being ſenfi- 


ble of them. A poor man and his family in the 


vicinage of London earn about 50l. a year. Let 


us ſuppoſe that the half of this income is ex- 
pended in purchaſing articles exciſed, or which 


have paid the cuſtoms to the amount of 60. 
This 61. having been advanced for them by 
ſeveral becomes 9. upon the conſumer, as has 
been ſhewn, and generally a great deal more: 


but 91. wants but little of the double the pro- 
poſed tax; independently of the conſiderable 
advance of price, our exciſes and cuſtoms muſt 
cauſe upon our own manufactures, which ſhould 
alſo be reckoned, and which, when added to 


the former, muſt undoubtedly more than dou- 
ble the propoſed tax. 


Farther, it is a well- known fact chat mechanics 
pretty much throughout England, loſe one day 
in the week in conſequence of their exceſſes, 


upon receiving the amount of their week's labour. 


| Now if inſtead of loſing, in ſo beaſtly a manner, 
 fifry-two days in a year, they applied themſelves 


| to their trades, the amount of theſe fifty-two | 


days 
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days labour would pay the capitation tax, both 
for themſelves and for their families, when not 
exceeding ve perſons: for in every trade the 
labour of a mechanic is higher than that of a 
labourer in the ſame place. 

In the north of Scotland and thoſe parts of 
the kingdom in which wages are low, and where 
the demand for labour is uncertain, and where 


of courſe the labourer might be diſtreſſed for 


money to anſwer the tax, in ſuch places the la- 
bourer ſhould have his option of paying either in 
caſh or in kind. In this caſe he ſhould be bil- 
letted upon forme farmer, or other ſubſtantial _ 
| perſon, who ſhould be reſponſible for his and 
family's capitation tax. 5 
From what Mr. Buſhe has laid before the 
public, who is one of the moſt accurate and beſt 
informed men in Ireland upon financial ſubjects, 
as I have heard, for I do not know the gentle- 
man, it appears, that there are az the leaſt four 
millions and a half of inhabitants in Ireland, 
which is my own opinion and that of every 
ſenſible perſon of my acquaintance, who has 
turned his thoughts upon this ſubje& and 
1s at all acquainted with the kingdom. Now, 
being at leaſt as well acquainted with En- 


gland, in this reſpect, as I am with Ireland ; and 


heving made many enquiries upon the ſubject, | 
ä 3 Thefi- : 
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1 heſitate not to affirm, that if Mr. Buſhe is 
accurate in his ſtatement of the inhabitants of 
Ireland, that this iſland and its dependencies, 
which are conſiderably more than three times as 


large as Ireland, contains eighteen, or at the leaſt 


ſixteen millions of inhabitants; my reaſons for 
which the reader may ſee in the tract alluded to, 


p- 97- Though I am confident, that there 


are actually eighteen millions of inhabitants in 


this iſland and its dependencies ; yet on the pre- 
ſent occaſion I ſhall only ſtate them as at ſixteen 


millions. If then we take the daily wages of a 
labourer at one ſhilling a day as the medium, 
the capitation tax at 125. a head will amount 


to the ſum of 9, 600, oool. To theſe add 
the land tax 2,000,000]. and an equal ſum 


by means of duties on ſpirits and incidents, 


we have a ſum total of 19,600,000. an- 
nually ; deduct for collection 600,000). there 


will remain nineteen millions, or three mil- 
lions more than our preſent multifarious ſyſ- 
tem of taxation produces. To prevent eva- 


fions in the capitation tax, it would be ne- 


: ceſſary to enter the name and age of each perſon 


in a regiſtry ; and that each perſon ſhould have 


| a deed of his regiſtry ready to produce, or if 
Children, their parents; and in other reſpects 


5 0 * & - 
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as obſerved | in regard of the four-legged ani- 
mals“. | 
I would alſo b a tax x of ten ſhillings a 

| quarter on all wheat imported into this king- 
dom, and five ſhillings a quarter upon all other 
grain, This would yield, communibus annis, up- 
wards of 200, oool. if we may be allowed to form 
an inference from the account of the quantity of corn 
and grain, exported from, and imported into, England 
and Scotland, for eighteen years, from the 5th of 
January, 1770, to the 5th of Fanuary, 1789, &c. 
ſigned John James Catherwood, Receiver-general 
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* 'This argument concerning population can be reduced - 
to a ſmall compaſs. Ireland, omitting fractions, is ſuppoſed 
to contain nineteen millions of acres, Engliſh meaſure, and, 
according to Mr. Buſhe, four millions and a half of in- 
| habitants, or ſomething lower than one to every four 
acres and a half. England is ſuppoſed to contain forty- 
one millions of acres, and if equally populous as Ireland, 
ſhould of courſe contain 9,666,666 inhabitants : but that 
it is half again as populous as Ireland I have ſhewn 1 
think in the tract alluded to: to the 9,666,666 then we 


axe to add 4,833,333 which makes the population of Eng- 
land 14,499,999; add two millions and a half for Scot- 


land and Wales, we have then ſeventeen millions for the 
Population of Great Britain and its dependencies, But Eng- 
land is more than one half again more en chan Ire- 


land. FX . I 
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Wheat imported during) 


Barley — 864,867 
| Oats — 5, 245, 300 


which amounts to an annual loſs to the public, 
had ſuch a tax exiſted during this time of 
205, 330I. And though many will think, that 
the great import during this ſpace was owing + 
to a failure of crops, yet I make no doubt, but 
that it was owing to the encreafing population of 
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of the corn-returns, inſerted in the 1 3th volume 
of the Annals * 8 


theſe eighteen years 237194993 * 1081, 358,146 10 92 95 


960, 869 at $21,740,214 6 = 


Bounties during that ſpace — — $97,583 6 41 


3:695,944 11 44 


the people, and to the ſuperior profits which re- 


ſult from applying land to the dairy and fattening 

_ cattle, in a thriving country in which the people 

are daily becoming richer, and are of courſe 

better able every year to purchaſe meat for their 
families conſumption, which muſt neceſſarily 
riiſe the price of butcher's meat, and which will 


continue ſo to do, if the nation continues in its 


; preſent ſtate of proſperity. Farther, a tax of 


this nature would only put the Engliſh farmer 
upon 


5 J 

upon. a par with the French and American far- 
mers in our own market: far the former being 
exempted from tythe, and the latter from tythe 
and rent, will otherwiſe be able to underſell 
Engliſh farmers in their own markets : which 
muſt greatly diſcourage the raifing of grain in 
5 this kingdom, and make it too dependant for 
its ſubſiſtence upon foreign countries, the cli- 
mates of which are not ſo much to be depended 
on for the uſual returns at harveſt as England: 


and whoſe cultivators have not the ability, equal 


to that of our own farmers, of counteracting by 
their {kill the effects of unuſual ſeaſons. Beſides 
a fixed tax of this amount would keep our mar- 
kets more upon a level, than our preſent corn 
laws; which is a circumſtance always very de- 
firable, and I am inclined to think would not 
even raiſe them. It is needleſs to obſerve that 
the bounty upon the exportation of corn ſhould 5 
be entirely diſcontinued. 


EMPLOY= 
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Axis TOTLE⸗ obſerves that the employj- 
ment of the poor ought to be a principal con- 
cern with every ſtate; and there can remain no 


doubt concerning this, if it be the object of the 


| Nate to be great and powerful: for theſe depend, 
or rather are the conſequence of the income of 
the ſtate; which depends on the income of the 
individuals which compoſe it; and if a great 
number of theſe have no employment, the pro- 
duce of their induſtry being nothing, will mate- 
rially affect the ſum total of the income of the 
individuals belonging to the ſtate, and of courſe 
its power. This may be readily exemplified by 
conſidering the actual ſtate of France, which is 
ſaid, and I believe, with very good reaſon, to 
cContain thirty millions of inhabitants: of theſe 
thirty millions, I will undertake to fay that there 
are ten millions of idlers, or two millions of fa- 
milies. Thoſe perſons who have travelled 


L. 6. Co 5. | ü | I 
| through 
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through France, muſt have perceived, almoſt 
every where the people employed in playing at 
bovls, or ſome other amuſement, without any 
apparent tie upon them for regular labour. 
Nov, if the ſum total of the earnings of a poor 
man and his family ought to amount to twenty 
pounds annually, it will follow that this idleneſs 
ceuauſes a loſs to that ſtate of forty millions annu- 
ally; if we place it at thirty pounds, the loſs will 
then be 60 millions. Many will think that this 
ſum is impoſſible, and far above the truth; but g 
the fact is, that it is far beloro the truth. For 
independently of the univerſal idleneſs percepti- 
ble throughout France, it follows from their 
very poverty that they are incapable of purchaſing 
the proper tools, or good tools to carry on their 
trades. So that if a man, in conſequence of the 


badneſs of the inſtruments he works with, can 


only accompliſh the half of what he could other- oe 
wiſe do, ſuch a perſon may be ſaid to be only 
half employed. Perhaps it may be objected, 
| that admitting their induſtry to be as great as I 
would have it, where is the ſpecie to be found, 
capable of purchaſing thirty millions worth of 
manufacture? Doubtleſs no where. But the caſe 
is this; were the agriculture and manufactures, 


&c. of France, which are at preſent carried on 


6 by N millions, equally well done by twenty 
| millions, 
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millions, which is my hypotheſis, ten millions 


of its inhabitants might apply themſelves to other 
new branches of manufactures, &c. Theſe would 


exchange their manufactures with the others, 
either directly by means of barter, or indirectly 
by means of coin, Here then would be two ne, 


markets, we may ſay created; one of ten mil- 


lons for the old manufactures, the other of twenty 

millions for the new manufactures; beſides what 
vould be neceſſary for their own conſumption, 
In this caſe it is obvious that each party would 


exert every nerve to ſupply the others with what 


they wanted; this would lead to improvements 
in their modes of manufacturing, and thus ena- 
dle them to ſell cheaper, and at the ſame time 
to have greater profit; hence both parties 
would be enriched; the conſequence of this 
would be, that they would like to be fed better, 
and of better things too. The butcher inſtead 
of having half a dozen cuſtomers, would have 
ten times as many, who would therefore raiſe 


the price of his meat: the farmer upon this 


would raiſe the price of his cattle, and at the 
ſame time would be contriving ſchemes to ena- 
ble him to ſupport more of them; thus agricul- 
ture would be rendered more flouriſhing. The 
government perceiving the increaſing wealth 
5 and proſperity of the nde, would be deviſing 
means 


E 
means of ſecuring part of the overplus to itſelf, 
in order that the people which it ruled might be 

reſpectable in the eyes of other nations. This 
overplus, either in kind, or in money, would be 
employed in paying fleets and armies, and in 
liquidating national debts. Hence it is obvious 
that the induſtry of all is the benefit of all; and 
that the firſt object in every ſociety, after conſti- 
tuting a political conſtitution, ſhould be, to 
encourage induſtry, nay to enforce it, as imme- 
diately tending to the proſperity of all its mem- 


bers, and in regard of its governors adding 


materially to their political e wich 
8 to other communities. 
Io propoſe any thing on this head, as s likely. 
to turn out advantageous to England, might be 
deemed preſumptuous, eſpecially in a ſtranger, 
who profeſſes that whatever juſt ideas he may 
entertain on this ſubject are entirely owing to 
thoſe obſervations which obtruded themſelves 


upon him in his frequent peregrinations through 


it. And, however applicable ſome of them may 
be in his opinion to England, he apprehends 


that this notion will be found to be grounded 


upon his imperfect idea of it. But with regard 
to Ireland he will ſpeak more poſitively. 


In the firſt place he thinks, that it is evidently . 


4 the intereſt of Great Britain, that the inhabitants 
„ 4 of 
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of theſe three kingdoms ſhould, with regard to 
thoſe advantages which reſult from a wiſely con- 
Kituted civil cortyAunity, be put, as ſoon as 
poſſible, upon an equal footing : that is, that 
all their inhabitants ſhould participate, as ſoon 
as might well be, of thoſe advantages which 
ſome of them now enjoy. Until this is done, 
even though the political conſtitution ſhould 
be founded upon property, the ſtate would 
not be free from ſedition, and heartburn- 
ings. That a well- informed government could 


Object to any meaſures neceſſary to facilitate 
this object, which would materially tend to 


its own power, is not to be imagined. That 

ſhort-ſighted ſelfiſh manufacturers might raiſe 

a clamour is very natural. However, the true 
Intereſt of the empire, firmly and pertinaciouſly 
adhered to by an intelligent Miniſtry, would 

quickly put an end to ſuch murmurings. The 

moſt effectual means of attaining this very deſir- 


able end, I apprehend would be the ſecuring, the 


home market for her manufactures, to each of 
the appendant kingdoms, at leaſt for thoſe ma- 
nufactures, which it would be found adviſeable 
: peculiarly to encourage; either becauſe of the ſta 
ou being & the natural ome: of the country, or 
that 


09 s 1 
that they could be carried on in them at all FINS] 
upon equal terms, as in any other countries. 
This I think might be effected by means of pre- 
miums, or bounties of twelve per cent. upon all 


piece manufaCtures ſold in public market, and at 


the ſame time ſo marked, that they could not be 
without detection, (which ſhould be attended 
with a forfeiture of the goods) a ſecond time 
propoſed, as being entitled to the premium. 
The premium of courſe would be paid to the 
manufacturers. So conſiderable a premium, and 
enſured for a number of years (ſuppoſe twenty) 
would cauſe many of thoſe individuals, who 
pooſſeſs one, two, or three hundred pounds, and 
who lend it at fix per cent. intereſt, to ſome 
neighbouring gentleman, { opkeeper, or attor- 
ney, to reflect and conſider how much more 
their capital would produce, were it applied to 
manufactures, independently of its greater ſecu- 
rity: beſides that ſuch application of it would 
require little of their attention, nay, might be 
almoſt entirely directed by their wives and 
_ daughters. That ſuch was the origin of the 
great increaſe of the cotton manufactures at 
' Mancheſter, I know from the manufacturers 
thernſelves; and that ſome who began with one 
and two hundred pounds capital, carry on the 
_ buſineſs now with ten and twenty thouſand 
HE = pounds | 
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pounds capital, However, according to our 
modern legiſlators, the mode ſhould be to pay 
premiums to the merchants on exportation, which 
no doubt would have its effect; but not the tythe 


of that which would reſult from premiums to 


the manufacturers themſelves. For theſe hav- 
ing only in view production, are ever deviſing 
modes by which the greateſt quantity of goods 
can be produced with the leaſt labour, which 
when effected in any degree, is of univerſal ad- 
vantage. But this is no object with the ex- 
porter. His object is the quantity of goods ex- 
ported, no matter to him the quantity of labour 
beſtowed upon them: for his gains are the ſame. 
Add to this the diffuſing wealth throughout a 
country, by encouraging the manufacturer: 
whereas by encouraging the merchant, you give 
riſe to ſome overgrown upſtart, who is incapa- 


ble of ſupporting with dignity, a ſituation which 
nature ſeemed to have denied to him. 


Agriculture, which though upon every ac- 
count, mould be the firſt object of ſociety to 
encourage, as producing the beſt and moſt uſe- 
ful citizens, yet in conſequence of our ill- ; 
founded prejudices on the fide of manufactures 
and commerce, and a correſponding conduct, 
can only be now looked upon in a ſecondary 

3 at leaſt til communities recover their na- 


tural | 


„„ 
tural tone, ought, in regard of Ireland to be 
| encouraged in the following manner, One ob- 
ze& ſhould only engage the attention of the 
Dublin Society at the ſame time. As I ſhould | 
give my vote for turnips, I ſhall ſuppoſe that the 
one fixed on. The premium on this ſpecies of 
production ſhould be as follows. Firſt the 
kingdom ſhould be divided into fifty diviſions, 
nearly equal as to ſuperficies ; in each diviſion 
| there ſhould be one perſon appointed for con- 
ducting the experiment and receiving the pre- 
mium. This perſon to be appointed by the ci- 
tizens, or thoſe poſſeſſing independent life gſlates 
uUithin the diſtrict; the premium ſhould be 200l. 
a year for ten years, upon his engaging every 
year, during that term, to have twenty-five Iriſh 
plantation acres, properly hoed, according "= 
the moſt approved Engliſh manner: two years 


1 premium to be advanced to him upon his ap- | 


pointment, that it might not difarrange his pri- 
vate affairs; and to enable him, without incon- 
venience, to carry it on with effect. Perhaps 


the importing two or three Engliſh hoers from d 
Norfolk or Suffolk might be neceſſary; to do 


which, with the neceſſary implements, would 
1 5 require money. It is needleſs to obſerve, that 


_ -ample ſecurity ought to be infiſted on for the 


due performance. By this means there would 
„„ be 


„ 
diſtribu ted throughout the kingdom fifty turnip 
farms, and of courſe convenient for the inſpee - 
tion of all perſons who choſe to adopt this 


ſpecies of cultivation. The ſum requiſite would 


be 10,0001. for ten years, or 100, oool. Though 


this muſl be allowed to be a great ſum, yet, 


when it is confidered, that an equal ſum has 


| been annually given in bounties, I believe for 
thirty years paſt, without producing any effect, 


in conſequence of the Dublin Society's em- 
| bracing too many objects, which from their tri- 
. flingneſs could never be attended to; a ſum of 
this magnitude ſhould not be regarded, when the 


maanifect object of it was to increaſe the quan- 
tity, and ſo diminiſh the price of a neceſſary ar- 


ticle of life. Were it alſo obſerved in the in- 
ſtructions given to each of the perſons appointed, 
that perhaps the moſt certain beneficial mode of 
applying land after turnips, upon burn baiting, 
would be, ſecond, potatoes; third, wheat; ; 
fourth, clover ; fifth, wheat; ſixth, turnips : ſe- 
venth, potatoes, wheat, clover, wheat, da capo; a 
good ſyſtem of huſbandry might be introduced. 
Every man in Ireland knows the value of an acre 
of wheat and potatoes; and though there might 
be other rotations of crops more beneficial, per- 
haps few would be more eaſily introduced. By 
| this means a general opulence would take place 


. * 


[ ny * 
Among the people, who would thereby be en- 
abled to purchaſe, what many of them ſeldom 
do more than three or four times in the year, 
good beef and mutton; theſe articles of courſe 
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would proportionably riſe in value, and eſtates — J 
with them. The people being employed, and bl 
feeling the advantages of induſtry, would change 1 


their character, and inſtead of defacing thy coun · 
try by ſtealing timber, would become protectors 
of that property which contributed ſo much to is 
the beauty and neatneſs of their little holdings. 
So that, though the taxes might at firſt be pretty 
high upon gentlemen, yet in the end they would 
be infinitely the greateſt gainers; beſides the un- 
ſpeakable ſatisfaction of immediately contribute. 
ing to the comfort of ſo many poor wretahet, 
with which the country abounds. 
To obviate many inconveniences which te 
ſult from proſpects of war, I would propoſe that 
thirty regiments of a thouſand men each ſhould. bw 
be immediately raiſed in Ireland. Theſe thirty xn * 
' thouſand men, inſtead of being employed in ac- 
quiring the military diſcipline, ſhould on the 
contrary be employed on the public works. 0 
The firſt of which ſhould be a general draining [i 
of the kingdom, by deepening the beds of rivers, ih 
and removing other obſtructions in them, I 
will take upon. me to fay, that ſuch a body of 4 
men = 
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men employed on this work for five ſummers, 
or twenty months, would add to the annual 
rental of land two millions ſterling, without any 
farther improvement. But when this was ef- 
fected the millions of acres which might be 

watered, and were ſo, would be encreaſed in 

value threefold ; which improvement they will 


never be ſuſceptible of till the firſt is effected. 
Neither can the firſt be effected without its being 


undertaken by government, for it is not to be 


ſuppoſed that there is a ſingle river or ſtream 


in the kingdom which does not touch the pro- 
perty of ſome fooliſh, or muliſh, or e fellow, 
who would defeat the entire ſcheme with regard 
with: Perhaps it would be neceſſary to pull 
down ſome eel wires, but this ſhould be little 


regarded, as the erecting them was an encroach- 


ment upon public right : and no man ſhould be 
a gainer by his wrong. The ſame may be ſaid 
with regard to mills. Neither would the loſs 
be very conſiderable in regard of theſe : for, by 
the finking of the rivers, thoſe mills erected upon 


them, by a ſmall alteration in their ſituation, 


with a ſmall duct of water might be changed 
from underſtot to overſhot mills which would be 
a material improvement in them. But though 


| the nation were to purchaſe all the wares and 


| _ ſo needful a work ſhould not be put * 
5 — 
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ſtop to upon that account. It is needleſs to obſerve 


how much it would conduce towards the facili- 
tating the improvements of its bogs, and would 


certainly render the climate leſs humid. 
During the other eight months theſe men 


might be employed in repairing the public 


roads, particularly about the towns, upon which 


turnpikes ſhould be erected. Superannuated 
ſerjeants and old ſoldiers might be ſet over theſe ; 
and the rates to be the ſame as in England. 
The money to be paid to the account of govern- 
ment: neither would theſe receipts be trifling. 
By thoſe means, independently of the ſavings 
thereby in the public ceſſes, the roads near towns, 
inſtead of being almoſt impaſſable by means of car- 


rutts from the continual drawing N of fuel, When 


formed of ſmall or broken ſtones, as they ſhould 
always be in moiſt climates, would be in excel- 


Tent order, to the Sen ſatis faction of their inha- 
bitants. f 


Hence it is evident, that theſe 30,000 men 


are not intended to paſs idle lives. On the con- 


trary, for the ſeven years, for which term they 


were to be engaged, (officers, ſerjeants, and cor- 


porals, as in the regulars) they ſhould be always 


employed. After cleanſing, and paying their de- 
votions every Sunday, they might be engaged in 


7 learning the manual exerciſe, Our half-pay of- 


Q ficers, 


[ws 1 
ficers, whether of the army or navy, to be pro- 
moted to full pay in this militia, the remaining 
commiſſions to be ſold. Upon the proſpect of 
war, we then ſhould have 30,000 ſtout fellows, 
| inured io labour, ready to draft into either the land 
or ſea ſervice. Men, moreover, acquainted and 
perſonally known to their Hons + a eireum · 5 
8 ſtance always much to be defired, - 
As it would be my object to have the beſt and 5 
moſt decent of the lower claſs of people in this 
militia, their pay ſhould be 55. a week, 15. 64. 
of which ſhould be regularly placed i in a tontine 
ſcheme under government ſecurity, 6d. a day 
would be ſufficient for eloathing and mainte- 
nance. This 13. 6d. a week, with the accumu- 


nucting intereſt, would, at the expiration of their 


ſeven years ſervice, perhaps amount to 30. For 
the payments of thoſe who died, or were expel- 
led for miſbehaviour, ſhould be divided among 
the others, which would be a good tie er all 
5 for their good behaviour. 8 
Perhaps a militia of this nature of doe _ 1 
for Great Britain would not be ineligible; In 
this caſe the common men ſhould be Aung hn 
in Ireland and Scotland, where man's labour is of 
the leſs value, and of courſe the leſs productive 
and beneficial to the community. This would 
=; alſo Pot 4 ſtop to emigrations! to America, 
8 by 
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; by raiſing the value of the labour of the re- 


maining. So great a body of half civilized 


men, after a ſeven years apprenticeſhip to a 
laborious, induſtrious, and regular life, would | 
be an invaluable. acquiſition to their native 
countries. Their little funds would enable 
them to take farms, marry, ſettle and rear up 
their offspring, in a ſtile much ſuperior to what 
they can at all aſpire to at preſent. In fact, in 
thirty years it would be the means of civilizing 
thoſe two nations, and bringing them vearly to 


5 par with England. 


How greatly would the proprietors > land in 


Ireland and Scotland be benefited by it! inſtead 


ol letting their lands to poor creatures, who per- 
haps may have value to the amount of 81. or 10l. 
theſe new tenants, with the advantageous mar- 
riages they would be enabled to make, might 

be well ſet down as having property to the 

amount of 501. Independently of this conſider- 
ation, I truſt that making ſo many of the human 


ſpecies happy, would be a motive ſufficiently 


powerful with Iriſhmen to ſupport their portion 
of the expences of ſuch an eſtabliſhment, That 
it would tend more to the amelioration of the 
| Morals of the poor than 10,000 Sunday ſchools, 


will be acknowleged by thoſe, who form their 


opinions of mankind from experience, and not 
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the cobweb ſyſtems of Coſte ries, To think 
of impreſſing the Poor with juſt notions of mo- 
ral rectitude, founded upon metaphyſical ab- 
ſtraction, is an idea worthy of Jean Jacques Rouſ- 

ſcau. Thoſe who have not leiſure for reflection 
cannot attain to that excellence which conſiſts 
in regulating the moral affections from virtuous 
motives. The virtues of the Poor are tempe- 
rance, frugality and induſtry. Action being 
happineſs, whether of the mind or body: if poſ- 
ſeſſed of the former virtues, their greateſt poſſi- 
ble happineſs in this life depends on themſelves. 
aut the objection is the expence. Having al- 


ready, as I apprehend, provided funds for raiſ- 


ing an additional revenue of upwards of three 
millions ſterling upon Great Britain only, which 
is a million and a half more than the expence that 
her proportion would amount to, at the rate of 2 gl, 
a man, including officers, without even deducting 
any thing on account of the receipts at the turn- 
| Pikes, or on account of the half- pay of the offi- 
cers and ſerjeants, &c. which would be ſaved 
by their being put upon full-pay. That the 
amount of all theſe would be very conſiderable, ; 


cannot be doubted. Methinks alſo that thoſe 


miſerable wretches, immured at Greenwich, 

might be well employed as gate · keepers; and 

5 Thus cheaply made happy by having ſomething 5 
3 


E 

to do. The founders of hoſpitals muſt have 

had moſt erroneous notions of human happineſs, 

to ſuppoſe that it was at all compatible with a af 

life of idleneſs. To think of making the vete- : * de 

ran happy, by immuring him in a cold, comfort rec 
leſs palace, and placing him amongſt en 
als, little known or attached to him, was a moſt 1 
prepoſterous idea. The ſoldier's happineſs conn 
ſiſts in relating to the youth of his native village ne 
his actions and adventures :. © I was with the ; 
4c gallant Rodney, when De Graſſe in the Ville 
cc de Paris, after a brave defence, ſtruck to our 
noble Admiral.” „ fought under Mea- 
cc dows, when we repulſed D'Eſtaing e 
.« Lucie. 1 ſaw Waſhington.” I ſaw Tip- 

c po Sultaun.” The greateſt happineſs which » 
a veteran is capable of enjoying confiſts in rela- i 

tions s of this nature. %%% J. 
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" THE PREIS 


Ir is a well known truth that there is no good : 
without its alloy, and this may be truly aſſerted 
of the Liberty of the Preſs. The licentiouſneſs 


ol our prints, in regard even of individuals, who 


are of no political conſequence, is frequently of 
ſo very atrocious a nature, as to merit very ſe- 
vere chaſtiſement: for private peace ſhould be 
as much the object of every well- regulated go- 
vetnment as the ſecurity of property. But what 
individual, howſoever obſcure, can now be cer- 
tain, that his, or ſome of his family's feelings. 
may not be wounded in the moſt ſenſible man- 
ner in the morrow's paper? This is doubtleſs an 
evil of a very ſerious and alarming nature. Its 
tendency is evidently to deprive us of the Li- 
berty of the Preſs, without which, conſtituted 
as our government actually is, our liberties could 
not long ſubſiſt. To diſcover the remedy which 
will ſecure the one without endangering the 
other is the difficulty, and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged to be no ſmall one. Were our conſtitu- 
tion modelled agreeably to the ſketch which I 
| 5 have 


„ os 
ave ventured to offer, founded upon the ideas 
of Ariſtotle, an eaſy and effectual remedy at 


once preſents itſelf: namely, by lodging in the 
Council of one hundred a cenſorial power. 


The Members of this Council being elected by 


the citizens, the judgment of it, or a quorum of 

_ them, might be held equivalent to that of the ci- 
tizens themſelves. For, as Ariſtotle has ob- 
ſerved in regard of Athens, were not the judg- 
ment veſted in the citizens, its liberties would 
be quickly deſtroyed by a tyrannous Ariſtocracy : 


how much more. ſurely, in a government con- 


ſtituted as ours. The Members of this Council 


: being elected for a certain term of years, and 


being all men of fifty years of age, and of inde- 
pendent circumſtances, and if thought adviſea - 
ble, irremoveable, and, incapable of holding any 
other employment, muſt be uninfluenced by go- 
vernment. Its power over the preſs might ex- 
tend to a ſummary puniſhment of the proprie- 
tor, or even ſuppreſſing the paper for its breach 
of public decorum, without however debarring | 


the injured perſon from ſeeking ſatisfaction by 
_ proceſs of law. Its power ought likewiſe to be 
extended to lcentious pudſications of every 
deſcription. 9 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


As we know from the experience of ages, that 
that nation which excells in literary accompliſh- 
ments, poſſeſſes, ceteris paribus, great advanta- 
ges over other nations, when neceſſary to make 
war upon them, if inferior in ſuch acquirements. 
It therefore becomes the wiſdom of every well- 
conſtituted government to provide the means for 
facilitating the acquiſition of knowledge among 
its people. The benefit being national, ſhould 

| be borne by the nation, even though it amounted 


to the expence of ſome regiments : yet, inſtead 


of being a burthen to the nation, it might be 
brought, I apprehend, to yield a ſmall revenue: 
perhaps as much as would be neceſſary to pay 
the intereſt of the firſt expence, and to ſupport : 
the inſtitution afterwards. 


With regard to all plans for libraries, which: i 


: have either read or heard of, whether founded 
by the ſubſcription of individuals, or at the e- 

pence of government, I never met with any 

that hit my idea of one, which would completely 


anſwer a ſcholar, who frequently wants a great 
.; ne 
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number of volumes, and for an indefinite length 
of time. Without waſting the reader's time with 


pointing out the defects of other plans, 1 ſhall | 


offer my own. 
Firft, L would have a ge building erected, 


the upper part of it diſpoſed | in fuch a manner a 


to contain the greateſt number of books poſſi- 


ble. Here librarians ſhould remain during the 

ſtated hours. No other perſons ſhould have the 

privilege of reading or examining any books in 
the library, nor even to be admitted into it, un- 


leſs accompanied by a ſubſcriber, and then only 


with the view of ſeeing it. Each ſubſcriber to 
pay annually 21, 25, Beſides which, when he 
wanted a book, he was to depoſit its value, to 
be returned when the book was returned: if he 
wanted 1000 volumes, upon depoſing their va- 


lue, they were to be furniſhed to him, with the 
proviſo that he was anſwerable for extra- da- 


mage. Were a library founded upon this 


plan, ſcholars who lived at a diſtance might 


have whatever books they wanted: and had they 
learned and expenſive works in view, they would 
not be deterred from proſecuting them, from 
ke neceſſity of advancing 50ol. or 1000. in the 


' purchaſe of books; and which, independently 
of preſent 1 inconvenience, might be of little va- 


ue to their families at their deceaſe, Which 
e 05 muſt 
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muſt. have prevented many ingenious men 
from proſecuting works of this nature. In 
ſome caſes it might not be improper to give out 
books upon getting undoubted ſecurity for their 
value, and the regular payment of the intereſt. 
Upon the ground floor there ſhould be two 
Tpacious rooms, with a librarian in each, one for 
holding Encyclopedias, Lexicons, Dictionaries, 
Atlaſſes, and other articles that would not be ad- 
viſeable to lend out. The other for books of 
natural hiſtory, and other curious and expenſive 
works. The remaining part of the ground- floor 
to be divided into ſpacious apartments for literary 
ſocieties: the freedom of each to be a guinea ad- 
ditional to each ſubſcriber. By this means every 
perſon, who choſe to be of one of theſe ſocieties, 
might be certain of meeting that ſort of enter- 
| tainment beſt ſuited to his taſte or ſtudies. Sub- 
| ſcribers always to have the privilege of intro- 
ducing foreigners into the ſociety or Veiel of 
which they were members, 
That an eftabliſhment of this ſort is a de efi- 
deratum in this great city, which would add to 
its attractions, and beſides tend greatly to the ao 
quiſition of ſound learning, particularly were our 
government taken out of the hands of boys, and 
put into the hands of men, cannot be diſputed. 
For then, inſtead of thoſe ephemeride whip-fillabub 
9 pr 
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productions with which the preſs ſwarms, and 
which, with fluency of ſtyle, are ſufficiently at- 

tractive and convincing to perſons of little ex- 
perience or knowledge, it would be found ne- 
ceſſary to compoſe works with that care and 
attention, as to arreſt the attention of judicious | 
men, our governors, if it was expected by their 


authors that they ſhould be attended to. For, let 


the taſte of the governors be what it may, hiſ- 
tory evinces, that the productions of the human Ho 


mind take their com 1 from it. 


1 wall add « few additional obſervations. 


The editor of the Morning Chronicle has in- 


| ſerted in that print ſome paſſages from Sir John 


Dalrymple, from which it appears that this inge- 


nious writer is ſtrongly againſt a Ruſſian war. 


The argument adduced is, that if the American 
war ought not to be proſecuted from the fear of 
lofing 3 millions of cuſtomers, much leſs ought a 
Ruſſian war, which may occaſion the loſs of 24 

millions of cuſtomers. This argument is, I ap- 

prehend inſolid: for, though the Americans 
have eſtabliſhed their independency, yet England 
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. poſſeſſes the greateſt part of her commerce: an 4 


ſhould Ruſſia abſolutely proſcribe our com- 


merce, ſhe would thereby only lay a heavy tax 
upon her ſubjects without effecting it; as her 


ſubjects, being accuſtomed to them would have 
them by one means or other, perhaps under the 


deſcription of French or Dutch manufactures. 


Thus an axe which the Engliſh merchant might 
ſell for 28. a French or Dutch merchant might 
well charge 25s. 64. for, as he muſt be paid for 
his trouble and hazard, befides the double 


freight, inſurance, &c. A ſtep of this nature 
would therefore greatly impoveriſh her own ſub- 


jects, and their i improvement in Auteno, her 


primary object. 


Secondly, the proportion between the com- ; 
merce of England and Kuſka is, ! in regard of the 
population of the two countries, by no means 
proportiopably ſo great as that between England 


and America, for then it ought to be eight times 
greater; which is by no means the caſe: nay, it is 
not even equal to that of America, and for this 


very ſubſtantial reaſon, that an American, by his 


daily labour, will earn thrice as much as a Ruffian 
peaſant or ſlave ; and a man's expences in general 
are always in proportion to his income. If then 


the income of 3; Millions of Americans joel 


that | 


— 
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that of 9 millions of Ruſſians, and that we had an 


abſolute command of both markets, the 3 mil- 
lions of Americans would want manufactures to 
an equal amount as the 9 millions of Ruſſians. 
But they would even require a ereat deal more; 


for, beſides what was neceſſary for the American's 
ſupport, and which his lands would produce, - 
| equally cheap, at the leaſt, as the Ruſſian's, al! 
the remainder of his earnings would be > 
pended in manufactures and artificial wants; 
but with the daily earnings of a Ruſſian, perhaps 
34. a day, it would be ridiculous in him to think 
of purchaſing the manufactures of Britain. The 
Iriſh labourer, with double the wages buys none 
of them. Farther, though a market, in the opi- 
nion of a manufacturer, might be deemed a fit 
| ſubject for going to war, yet it ſhould be deemed 


only a ſecondary motive in that of a ſtateſman, 


as he muſt know that that nation which is poſ- 


ſeſſed of power, may always command a market. 
But power is only relative, ſo that though a coun- 
try be growing more powerful, ſhe ought to 


take care that another ſtate ſhould not increaſe 
her power ten times faſter than herſelf : for then 
- notwithſtanding her growing poſitively more pow- 
ful, yet relatively ſhe would be otherwiſe, and in 
proceſs of time would become an inſignificant 
1 tate. 
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| tate. | The ancient republic of Rhodes, and the 
modern ones of Genoa, Venice, and Holland, 
evince the truth of it. 
The great objection to Democratical repub- 
lics is the want of vigour, even though they 
were free of every other defect. This want of 
_ vigour ariſes ſolely from the impoſſibility of 


their governors being able to raiſe a large publie 


revenue. This has never been effected, nor 
ever will be effected under this form of govern- 
ment. Therefore ſuch ſtates muſt become eaſy 


| conqueſts when attacked by other ſtates, when 


of nearly equal force, and better conſtituted for 
active exertions. Oligarchical republics, being 
timorous, ſelfiſh, and covetous, are © fall leſs ca» 


„ pable of reſiſtance. 


This accounts for Macedon: acquiring a fo- 
periority over the Grecian republics. Had not 
Athens, after the expulſion of the 3o tyrants, be- 
come a perfect democracy, it might, under ano- | 
ther Pericles, have ſucceſsfully reſiſted Philip. 
And, notwithſtanding the moderns are unani- 


mons reſpecting the ſecurity of Switzerland, 1 
ſcruple not to affirm, that it would not ſtand a 


| fingle campaign, .notwithſtanding its numerous 
militia, and the courage of its inhabitants, againſt 
the forces of the e or * of Pruſſia; 
9 N 
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and that no country in Europe, of equal reſources, 


vould make leſs refiſtance to an enterpriſing ene- 
my: and, notwithſtanding democratical boaſt- 


ings, that the American ſtates are alſo incapa- 


ble of reſiſting a powerful enemy, as perhaps 
they may have ſhortly an opportunity of try- 


ing: and that, if the affairs of this country be 


conducted with ability, theſe ſtates may once 
more become a portion of the Britiſh em- 
pire, but upon liberal terms, and that with- 
out firing a gun. In this caſe however, neither 


merchants nor manufacturers thould be at all at- 
| tended to. : 


Democratical governments 2 are befides inimi⸗ 


at to true philoſophy, which ſolely regards 
ethics, This was a ſubject, which till after the 
humiliation of Athens by Philip, was not al- 


lowed, even there, to be freely diſcuſſed. The 
fate of Socrates is well known. Anaxagoras, 
' though befriended by Pericles, was obliged to 


flee his country, to avoid a fimilar fate, which 
was pronounced againſt him by the Atheni- 


ans: the dread of which was alſo the cauſe 
of the ableſt and moſt enterpriſing citizen, that 


ſhe ever produced, Alcibiades, becoming her 


ſevereſt foe. Nor in ſpegulations of this nature, 
d 1 find that modern democracies ſurpaſs 8 
| | other ED 
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other European ſtates. The Swiſs Cantons, un- 
der this form of government, with regard to re- 
ligious tenets, are Catholics : and if I may be 
permitted to form a judgment of the others, from 


one of them which I travelled through, their 


mental accompliſhments are of the very loweſt _ 

order. There are ſome learned men among the 

Swiſs, but very few philoſophers : for * 
giſts by no means merit this title *, | 


I am ſenfible there will be many die ns, or 


prejudices againſt ſome things which I have pro- 
| poſed, Firſt, concerning the direct tax on the 
= Poor : yet, no tax can be more judicious, where 
there is a conſtant demand for Labour. The 
mechanic and manufacturer will then be obliged, ö 


in ſome degree, to work every day, inſtead of 


ſacrificing two or three days in the week i in ex- 
ceſs and idleneſs, each of which will render him 

'A worſe workman. I fay this, even though the 

| propoſed poll-tax would be heavier on the poor 
than the preſent taxes. However, a tax of this 
ſort ſhould not be attempted before the organi- | 

Zation of the ninety thouland militia, = 55 


Fhilo Judæus, p. 435+ Paris, 5 


11 

With regard to the advanced age before the 
attainment of the right of citizenſhip, it will be 
objected: What! is the nation to loſe the ſplendid 
abilities of future Foxes and Pitts for ſuch a pe- 
riod? Yes, truly. Meteors appearing in any 


| Nate evince a defect in its conſtitution accord- 


ing to Ariſtotle. The proſperity of ſtates ſhould 
be gradually progreſſive, and not by fits and 
ſtarts. Moreover, notwithſtanding the acknow- 
ledged capacity of theſe two gentlemen, and of 
which few perſons bear a ſtronger teſtimony, or 
more frequently than myſelf, yet as legiſlators, 
they have ſhewn but little. Mr. Fox's India 
: bill, which would have conſtituted an imperium 
in imperio, and his obſervations on the Canada 
bill, determine his pretenſions to the character 
of a legiſlator. An imperium in imperio is univer- 
ſally condemned by every writer on politics, as 
_ defeating the end of government. With reſpect 
to Canada, Mr. Fox is for having the legiſla- 
tive aſſembly annually or triennially elected, 
with an univerſal right of ſuffrage. Such a con- 
ſtitution muſt neceſſarily terminate in an Ochlo- 
cracy, or a many- headed deſpotiſm. Mr. Pitt 
is for firſt ſecuring the Oligarchical branch of 
the conſtitution, which though hereditary, he is 


pleaſed to decorate with the title of Ariftocracy, 
| „„ which 
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which neceſſarily infers election: but an Oligar- 
chu is an illegitimate, or corrupt form of govern- 
ment: it is the corruption of an Ariſtocracy : ſo 
that Mr. Pitt's firſt object is to eſtabliſh a corrupt 
principle! The appeals in the bill will be for 
ever creating heart- burnings; and though the 
Miniſter's view is obvious, muſt tend more to 


ſever that colony from Britain, than to ſtrengthen 8 


the connection. The final appeal ſhould be al- 
ways to the citizens, or thoſe Judges appointed 
by them. Retaining a tenth part of the ſoil 
for the clergy i is a matter of little moment, as in 
"0 country, where land in fee may be had fora 
ſong, no one will accept land which is to go to 
his ſucceſſor, except merely for a commonage. 
And ere theſe commonages are of any account, 
the fate of the clergy, throughout the world, will 
be determined. The clergy ſhould yield gra- 
dually to the temper of the times: by doing ſo, 
they will be able to preſerve ſomething: but 
ſhould they perſevere in an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
it does not require the ſpirit of prophecy to fore- 
tell that they will become the victims of the fa- 
| natical exceſſes of the Democratiſts, as in a 
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| * Ariſtotle, 1. 4. C. 14. 5 | 
et, 2 neigh- 


(409-3: 
icghbourlig kingdom: In my apprehenſion 
we ſhould not be fond of legiſlating for our co- 
lonies: we are too imperfectly acquainted with 
their local circumſtances, not to fall into er- 
rors, which will always give a handle to the 
enemies of government to eſtrange the affections 
of the colony from the parent ſtate. A. chief 
governor appointed by his Majeſty, from whom 
all the executive officers were to derive their 
powers, methinks is as much as England ſhould 
claim. A poll-tax, regulated by the ſame prin- 
ciple as laid down with regard to England, 
ſhould be the price of protection, and of acquir- 
ing the privileges of being a member of the 
Britiſh empire. Were the colonies independent, 
the neceſſary taxes for this end would not be 
much leſs. But the advantages reſulting from 
their being members of the empire, would alone 


outbalance this tax; for then they would have 


the liberty of importing into Britain, or any of 
her dependencies, the natural products of their 
foil, and of carrying away in return the pro- 
ducts of Britain and its dependencies; whereas 
the latter ſhould be abſolutely interdicted to the 
United States: and the i importation of the natural 
products of other countries, and eſpecially of the 
United States, ſhould be ſobjectedto very heavy dau- 
8 2 | ties. 
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ties. By this means a ſpur would be given to the 
induſtry of our own colonies, which would be 
_ conducive to their wealth and happineſs, and 
would always be a tie upon their loyalty : and at 
the ſame time repreſs the increafing proſperity of 
the United States, the implacable enemies of this 
government; but it would alſo render them 
far more pliable in regard of a re- union with 
the mother country. 
Throughout theſe ſheets I have made uſe of 
the term Demagogue, according to its original 
genuine ſignification, as deſcriptive of a perſon, 


who, by giving into the humours and propenfi- 


ties of the people, miſleads them from their true 
| Intereſt, Thoſe who acted in this manner were 


by the antients always ſuppoſed to be governed 5 


by ſiniſter views. The ignorance of nineteen in 
twenty of the moderns, concerning the true 
principles of government, exempts them i in a 
great meaſure from this charge. Fo 

In the debate upon Mr. Grey's motion, it was 
laid down by Mr. Sheridan * that the conſtitution 
of this country conſiſts in a wiſe blending and co- 
operation of the executive and legiſlative branches. ; 


See Diary. 


This 


1 | 
This poſition I affirm to be unfounded, either 
in regerd to theory or practice. No one will 
pretend that, before the acceſſion of the Houſe 
F Stuart, the Lords or Commons claimed any 
conſtitutional right of interfering with the execu- 
tire branch, in what concerned peace or war; 
of courſe this muſt be a novel claim, and with- 
out any conſtitutional foundation. It is true, 
that ſince the revolution, cowardly and ignorant 
Miniſters have permitted, nay, have invited the 
Lords and Commons to interfere in the execu- 
tive branch of government. But now that the 
theory of our conſtitution is better underſtood, 
thoſe eneroachments upon the King's preroga- 
tive ſhould be yielded up; and the government 
Itſelf adjuſted agreeably to its acknowledged the- 
ory. That ſuch a blending is contrary to the theory 
of our conſtitution, is evident from Ariſtotle's 
veſting in ſuch a political conſtitution as ours, 
the entire executive power in the perſon of the 
King- the legiſlative in the General Council 
and the judicial in the Citizens. By this means 
the three branches are accurately diſtinguiſned, 
and their ſeveral functions marked by a broad 
line. Whereas @ wiſe blending could never be 
ſettled, for no two would ever be able to agree 


about it. It was alſo denied, and given up by 


| the friends of the . that implicit confi- 
Cr dence 
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dence ought not to be given to government in 
what regards our connections with foreign ſtates. 
This I alſo affirm to be unconſtitutional. For 
the functions of the Legiſlative Councils being , 

confined to the enacting and repealing of laws, 
redreſſing grievances, and ſeeing that the public 
money was honeſtly expended ; it follows, that 
the declaring war or making peace, or entering 
.- mito. treaties, not coming under any of the 
above heads, that the power adequate to theſe 
purpoſes, 1s conflitutionally and ſolely veſted in the : 
executive branch. Beſides a limited confidence is 
an abſurdity ; and were it not ſo, is 1impolitic; 
for the greater the confidence. repoſed, the more 
reſponſible the perſon in whom it is veſted. 
Mr. Burke muſt have been doubtleſs amazed 
at Mr. Fox's eulogium of the French conſtitu- 
tion at the concluſion of the debate on Mr. Ba- 
ker's motion. It only evinces that no capacity 
will enable a perſon to be a legiſlator without 
extenfive reading and deep reflection. Men of 
buſineſs, beſides; are not capable of this office. 
They have not the leiſure requiſite to form the 
comprehenſive mind, or true philoſopher. Ariſ- 
| totle has obſerved, that all the great legiſlators | 
of antiquity were private individuals, even LY 
curgus himſelf, 


5 Though 
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Though I think it highly 1 improper, during a | 
: Aebute, to declare, that one ſet of men would 
conduct the national bufineſs better than thoſe 
in poſſeſſion of the reins of government; for 
this can not be known until we have had expe- 
rience of it, which, unleſs the Democratiſts 


| ſhould overturn the government, is not likely 


ſhortly to happen. Yet, upon this point, I pro- 
feſs that I have entirely altered my opinion, be- 


ing firmly convinced the Inns far exceed the 
Outs in political capacity. The patriotiſm and by 


political capacity of the Outs may be fairly ga- 
thered from their conduct in regard to the wool- 
| bill—the Indian war—the floating balances— 
and the Ruſſian negotiation.—With' reſpect to 
the firſt, the wool bill was a beneficial meaſure, b 
or it was not: if the former, the oppoſition 
Members ſhould have attended their duty, and 
urged forward the buſineſs: if it was a hurtful 
meeaſure they ſhould have attended, and openly 
oppoſed its paſſing. And though it did paſs, 
their eloquence and abilities might have been 
the means of opening the eyes of their country 
men; whereas, by their blinking the queſtion, 
individuals, who take up their little knowledge 
from the reporters of the debates, think it a mea- 
5 ſure of little or no importance. Government be- 
ing under thraldom to the manufacturers, dared 
wy not, 
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not, unſupported by the country gentlemen, 
and oppoſed by a virulent oppofition, withhold 
its ſupport to a meaſure, though e inimi- 
cal to the general weal. 5 . 
Mr. Pitt founds his claim, it FAY to honeſt 
3 from the iſſue of the Ruſſian negotiation. = 
I doubt not it will be conducted with great abi- 
' lity. But Mr. Pitt' 8 fame, in my opinion, will 
be more truly eſtimated, from his conduct with 
reſpect to the foating balances, lying in the hands 
of the Directors of the Bank. I am ſure the op» 
poſition would never, ſor ſuch a trifle, the nation * 
right, have riſked their popularity with the mo; 
nied intereſt, Mr. Pitt's perſevering in this bus 
ſineſs, ſhould ſatisfy every honeſt man, that his 
object is honeſt fame; and whilſt i it continues to 
be Dy. that he ought. to meet 9 firm 2 
N 27 S« | 
I Trruſtthe rfefting the donflicurion will next 
engage his attention. The times demand it. 
Our conſtitution is ſo wretchedly bad, that were 
it not for the extent of the ſtare, we ſhould: be 
in continual convulſions. But, fortunately while 
in a fever in London, the extremities are quite 
cool; and by the time that the fever has reached 
the extremities, the head has returned to its 
cuſtomary indifference; which would be quite 
5 otherwiſe, were the [rate confined toa few ſquare 
| N 5 
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leagues as the antient republics. This evinces 


the ſuperior intelle& of the legiſlators who de- 
viſed ſuch regulations as controuled the actions 
01 freemen, who were the Randing army of the 5 
ate. 


In a word, 1 deem it it to be: a truiſm, that be- 


fore men haye arrived at the uſual acme of the 

human intellect, they ſhould have no concern witn 

the government upon which the happineſs and 
5 Fee er ſo many millions depends. 25 


Alſo, that all perſons engaged in illiberal em- | 


No 3 9 or profeſſions,” and who were not 
poſſeſſed of an indepei. Jency, ought likewiſe 0 5 
be excluded from any ſhare in it. 
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age 58, note, read Mill 
Conſtitution. 1 
Pa age 87, nate, line 2, 
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